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A UNIVERSITY LIBRARY POSITION CLASSIFICATION 
AND COMPENSATION PLAN 


DOUGLAS W. BRYANT AND BOYNTON S. KAISER 


INTRODUCTION 
IBRARIES of colleges and universi- 
ties are faced in this postwar pe- 
riod with two major interrelated 
problems, the solution to the first of 
which is largely dependent on vigorous 
thought and action in the solution to the 
second. The first of these problems lies in 
student enrolment, which is rising with 
each semester to unprecedented figures, 
so that library facilities and services 
which may have been adequate before 
the war are now quite inadequate. One of 
the principal means of improving this 
situation, the employment of additional 
library personnel, presents the second 
problem—the lack of sufficient qualified 
librarians and the deficiency in usual 
library salary scales. 

It was with the intent of alleviating 
both these handicaps—insufficient _li- 
brarians and low salaries—that a new 
position classification plan and an im- 
proved salary scale have been instituted 
in the libraries of the University of Cali- 
fornia. It is hoped that sound job ciassifi- 
cation of library work and higher com- 
pensation for the work performed will 
attract more able students into librarian- 
ship, at both the professional and sub- 





professional levels. The new California 
plan was the result of a job analysis and 
compensation study conducted in the 
spring of 1946. This report of the study is 
intended to serve a dual purpose. The 
first part of the paper provides technical 
suggestions for librarians planning posi- 
tion classification studies; the second 
presents discussion of the major prob- 
lems encountered in the conduct of the 
survey and an analysis of the principal 
elements in the new classification plan. 


CIRCUMSTANCES FAVORABLE 
TO SURVEY 

It was natural for a complete job 
analysis of library positions to be under- 
taken in the University of California, for 
the university administration has long 
been conscious of the need for scientific 
personnel direction. The president has on 
his staff a chief personnel officer who is 
responsible for the development and di- 
rection of sound personnel administra- 
tion on the eight campuses of the univer- 
sity. One of the first tasks of this officer 
was the conduct in 1942 of a survey of 
nonacademic positions in the university 
and the establishment of a classification 
and compensation plan for 140 classes of 








to 


work." This survey and the resultant 
plan did not include professional or most 
subprofessional library positions. 

The University of California operates 
on eight campuses—at Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Davis, Santa 
Barbara, Riverside, La Jolla, and Mount 
Hamilton. Each of these units maintains 
its own library facilities, either as a com- 
plex library organization, as a general 
college library, or as a highly specialized 
library in a subject field, in accordance 
with the functions of the activities of the 
university on each campus. The two ma- 
jor libraries are at Los Angeles and 
Berkeley. The former contains 548,000 
volumes and has a staff of forty-seven 
professional and twenty-one subprofes- 
sional and clerical personnel. Library 
service on the Los Angeles campus is the 
product of comparatively recent devel- 
opment and represents for the most part 
the current practice of centralized ad- 
ministration of such service. On the 
Berkeley campus, however, library serv- 
ice has evolved over a much longer pe- 
riod and is not under central control. 
The General Library at Berkeley, with a 
collection of 1,236,000 volumes and a 
staff of seventy professional and fifty- 
three subprofessional and clerical per- 
sonnel, comprises the Main Library, 
Bancroft Library, and the Biology, 
Education, Engineering, Music, and Li- 
brary School branches. Outside the 
administrative structure of the General 
Library are eighty departmental libraries 
containing 142,000 volumes. Books for 
these independent libraries are ordered 
and cataloged by the General Library, 
and main entry and subject cards for 
their books are filed in the General 


*B. S. Kaiser, Classification and Compensation 
Plans for Non-academic Positions in the University 
of California (Berkeley: University of California, 
1942). 
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Library catalog, but the administra- 
tive relationship goes no further. Most of 
these libraries are small, their operation 
generally incidental to the duties of de- 
partmental secretaries. In all, the librar- 
ies on the eight campuses of the univer- 
sity have 2,160,000 volumes and staffs of 
a hundred and fifty-one professional |i- 
brarians and eighty-eight subprofession. 
al and clerical personnel. 

The increasing complexity of the uni- 
versity and its library system has made 
desirable the creation of a Library Coun- 
cil to co-ordinate library matters. The 
council, established in October, 1945, is 
composed of the dean of the School of 
Librarianship, the librarian of each cam- 
pus having a single library administra- 
tion, and the ranking librarian of cam- 
puses having more than one library. This 
group is concerned with library prob- 
lems affecting more than one campus, 
with consistency of policy and practice, 
and with appropriate distribution of re- 
sponsibilities. An executive committee of 
the council (the dean of the School of Li- 
brarianship and the ranking librarians of 
the Berkeley and Los Angeles campuses) 
has: been established to develop the 
agenda for the semiannual council meet- 
ings and to deal with such intercampus 
matters as affect only the two major li- 
braries of the university. 

In the fall of 1945 it became increas- 
ingly apparent to the librarians on the 
several campuses of the university that 
rising enrolments would require library 
service on a scale which could not be met 
without materially increased staffs. It 
also was apparent that with inflationary 
living costs it would be difficult to main- 
tain existing staffs and little short of im- 
possible to augment them with com- 
petent personnel. Further, during the 
war years, library schools had noi had 
full enrolments, which indicated that the 
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dearth of librarians would continue for 
some time to come. Clearly, the time had 
come for decisive action toward the es- 
tablishment of a sound job classification 
as a basis for an improved compensation 
plan for library positions. 


PRELIMINARY HISTORY 


Though nowhere in the university was 
there a scientific classification of library 
positions, an informal title and salary 
plan had evolved over a period of more 
than fifteen years in the General Library 
on the Berkeley campus, and through the 
years this plan had come to be used else- 
where at Berkeley and in some libraries 
on other campuses. The starting salary 
for professional librarians with a mini- 
mum education of an A.B. degree and a 
fifth year of library training was set in 
1931 at $1,500 a year. The library salary 
scale, projected from this base (except 
for cost-of-living bonuses granted all 
university employees after 1942), re- 
mained unchanged until the adoption of 
the new compensation plan _ recom- 
mended by the survey of 1946. 

Ih 1944 a committee of four librarians 
on the Los Angeles campus made a study 
of library salary scales in university li- 
braries throughout the country. The 
work of this staff committee led the 
executive committee of the newly formed 
Library Council to recommend to the 
president that a job survey and com- 
pensation study be made of all library 
positions in the University. 

On the basis of this recommendation 
and his own realization of the need, the 
president in February, 1946, instructed 
Boynfon S. Kaiser, chief personnel of- 
ficer of the university, to make such a 
survey. He asked that the work be un- 
dertaken in collaboration with the Li- 
brary Council and appointed Carleton 
B. Joeckel, professor in the university’s 
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School of Librarianship and former dean 
of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago, to serve as con- 
sultant. At the same time, the president 
also suggested that Douglas W. Bryant, 
assistant librarian on the Berkeley cam- 
pus, work directly with Mr. Kaiser in 
conducting the survey. The writers be- 
lieve that this combination of a profes- 
sional librarian with some knowledge of 
personnel administration and a profes- 
sional personnel worker with some 
knowledge of library administration— 
operating as a classification survey team 
—was an important factor in the prepa- 
ration in a relatively short time of a 
sound classification and compensation 
plan for a large professional and nonpro- 
fessional group. All positions were stud- 
ied and allocated jointly by this survey 
team. 

At the outset it was agreed that there 
should be a survey committee to which 
the survey team could bring questions of 
policy and procedure and which would 
receive progress reports. This committee 
was composed of Sydney B. Mitchell, 
Donald Coney, and Lawrence Clark 
Powell (the executive committee of the 
Library Council); Carleton B. Joeckel, 
consultant to the survey; and John 
Mackenzie Cory, associate librarian on 
the Berkeley campus. This group was 
sufficiently informed to obviate the cus- 
tomary indoctrination in classification 
principle and procedure. In the experi- 
ence of the chief personnel officer, this 
was a unique situation, a major factor in 
the speed with which the survey was 
conducted. 


PROCEDURE 


The survey committee and survey 
team met jointly, as was their custom, to 
consider policy and procedure. One of the 
first decisions was the identification of 
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the personnel to be included in the sur- 
vey. It was decided to classify the posi- 
tions of all professional librarians (except 
as stipulated below), subprofessional and 
clerical employees, and craftsmen on li- 
brary staffs. Secretarial employees oper- 
ating departmental libraries were in- 
cluded in the survey, on the principle 
that persons spending more than half 
their time in secretarial or other non- 
library duties would be classified in the 
appropriate clerical or administrative 
job class, and those spending a pre- 
ponderance of their time as librarians 
would be classified in the scheme of li- 
brary positions to be developed in the 
course of the survey. Students employed 
by the hour were included in the survey 
by types of jobs performed, rather than 
by individual employee. It should be 
noted that the survey excluded the fol- 
lowing five library positions: the librar- 
ians at Berkeley and Los Angeles, the 
director of the Bancroft Library, and the 
associate and assistant librarians at 
Berkeley. Early decisions were also made 
as to the form of position description to 
be used, the type of letter of instruction 
to library personnel, and the organiza- 
tion of staff committees to assure demo- 
cratic handling of all phases of the sur- 
vey. 

The survey team analyzed published 
material on library position classification 
and compensation plans. This included 
review of books and periodicals; plans 
from other universities and colleges and 
from local, state, and federal government 
agencies; and professional studies, par- 
ticularly the 1943 publication of the 
American Library Association Board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, Classification 
and Pay Plans for Libraries in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education. Salary sched- 
ules were gathered from about thirty of 
the major university, college, and public 


libraries in the country and from all im- 
portant libraries in California. The com- 
pensation data thus collected formed the 
basis for determining salary ranges to be 
recommended. ? 
A letter from the chief personnel of- 
ficer, inclosing job description forms and 
instructions, was distributed throughout 
the university to all personnel whose po- 
sitions were to be surveyed. Significant 
passages from the letter follow: 


To Att LrBRARY PERSONNEL: 

The President of the University has re- 
quested the Personnel Office to conduct a job 
classification and compensation survey of all 
library positions in collaboration with the Li- 
brary Council, which has been interested in 
such a study for some time. Dr. Carleton B 
Joeckel . .. . will serve as consultant. 

Enclosed are job description cards with in 
structions for their completion. Each person 
should return to his supervisor four copies of the 
completed form within three days of receiving 
it. The immediate supervisor and the depart- 
ment head should complete their review with- 
in five days and return the form [to the Per- 
sonnel Office]... . . 

After the completed job description cards 
have been returned to the Personnel Office 
they will be carefully reviewed and analyzed. 
From them a tentative set of classes will be de- 
veloped, into which each position will be tenta- 
tively fitted in its appropriate place. The tenta- 
tive classification plan and the proposed alloca- 
tion of individual positions will be reviewed 
by supervising officers and others before the 
final plan is established... .. 

In addition to persons currently performing 
professional library functions, job descriptions 
should be submitted by employees who perform 
sub-professional or clerical library duties. In 
the case of student library assistants, libraries 
should submit a job description covering each 
type of student position. 

This request for job description cards does 
not include appointees with full academic 
status whose primary responsibility is teaching, 
research or administration, part of whose duties 
may include responsibility for the operation of a 
library. 
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A job description was prepared by 
each staff member (except as indicated 
for student employees in the letter 
quoted above, in which cases library de- 
partment heads prepared job description 
forms for their various types of student 
positions). The descriptions were re- 
viewed and commented upon by super- 
visors and were submitted within a few 
days to the personnel office. The job 
description card was the standard 8}- 
inch by 11-inch form used for all non- 
academic positions in the university 
(Figs. 1 und 2). The descriptions elicited 
by this general type of form proved to be 
adequate and convenient for classifica- 
tion purposes. Instructions for complet- 
ing job description forms are important 
in that they, as well as the form itself, in- 
fluence the description, which is the basis 
for classification. The following instruc- 
tions were used in this survey: 

INTRODUCTION: The facts derived from Job 
Description Cards are used as a basis for the 
intelligent treatment of compensation prob- 
lems, to arrive at appropriate payroll titles, and 
to insure the equitable treatment in all re- 
spects of persons found to be doing the same 
work. All items on the card should be answered 
carefully and completely. Please make 4 copies 
and submit them to your Department Head. 
One copy will be returned for your personal 
record. 

STATEMENT OF DuTIES: On Item ro par- 
ticular care should be taken to record every de- 
tailed duty and every element of responsibility 
which you know your job to entail. Explain 
briefly but carefully each task you perform, 
listing your most important tasks first. Be 
sure to cover a period of time long enough to 
include all of your work assignments. 

Be specific in describing your tasks. If your 
work involves the preparation of reports, indi- 
cate the kinds, the purpose of each, and exactly 
what you contribute to them. Such expressions 
as “filing,” “keeping records,” “‘assisting in the 
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preparation of reports” are of little value unless 
you know the kind of filing, the kind and pur- 
pose of the records, the kind and purpose of the 
reports, and in each case, exactly what you 
contribute. 
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PERCENTAGES OF TIME: Select an interval 
of time to represent 100% which is sufficient 
to cover all of the tasks which you perform. 
For exaraple, if you do the same thing every 
week, and half of the week is devoted to typing 
letters frum dictaphone records, 50% should be 
recorded in the left hand column before that 
particular task. If your work is the same for 
every academic term, and half of each term is 
devoted to evaluating students’ credentials, 
50% should be entered opposite your complete 
description of this task. 

Under Item 11 enter only the names of indi- 
viduals for whose work you are responsible. 
Mere inspection, checking, or proofreading do 
not in themselves constitute supervision or 
direction. If you do assign and direct the work 
of others, list their names and the titles of their 
positions. If your supervision over certain em- 
ployees is shared with another supervisor, indi- 
cate that fact on the reverse side of the form, 
showing the division of authority, and giving 
the name of the supervisor. 

Your cooperation in making a complete and 
accurate statement of your job will make it 
possible for you and other employees to be 
treated fairly and uniformly. 


When the job descriptions were col- 
lected from all libraries in the university, 
they were analyzed by the survey team 
in relation to organization charts of the 
libraries, comments of supervisors, and 
other pertinent data. Job description 
cards were first sorted into two broad 
categories: positions which appeared to 
require professional training and those 
which did not. Descriptions for profes- 
sional positions were then sorted on the 
basis of similarity of duties and relative 
level of responsibility. Tentative classes 
for professional positions were desig- 
nated Librarian 1, 2, 3, and 4, and tenta- 
tive specifications were prepared for 
these classes. These classes and specifica- 
tions were considered by the survey com- 
mittee and were presented for discussion 
to the staff committees at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. The nonprofessional job 
descriptions were analyzed by the survey 
team on the basis of the existing univer- 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
PERSONNEL OFFICE 


LEAVE THIS SPACE BLANK 





1. NAME ______| JOB DESCRIPTION CARD 








2. PAY ROLL TITLE 








3. DEPARTMENT OR OFFICE | 4. CAMPUS 





5. DEPARTMENTAL OR WORKING TITLE 





6. HOURS OF WORK EACH DAY 7. TOTAL HOURS PER WEEK 





8. RATE OF PAY $ __per (month, day, hr.) VALUE OTHER THAN CASH RECEIVED 





10. STATEMENT OF DUTIES 


9. SUPERVISION RECEIVED 
Names of supervisors Pay roll titles of supervisors 





This is the most important item on the form. List your regular and most important tasks first. If 
more space is needed, use reverse side. 





PER CENT TASKS 
OF, TIME 











11. SUPERVISION OVER OTHERS 
Names of those supervised Pay roll titles of 
those supervised 





12. HOW LONG HAVE YOUR DUTIES AND THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF TIME BEEN SUBSTANTIALLY AS ABOVE? 








13. CERTIFICATE OF EMPLOYEE 
I hereby certify that the foregoing information supplied by me is correct and complete as to fact, 
that it is expressed in my own words, and that it describes my job as I understand it. 


Date (S1cNep] 
(OVER) 











Fie. 1 














14. CERTIFICATE OF IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR 
I Heresy Certiry, That I have carefully considered the answers of this employee to the foregoing ques- 
tions and that to the best of my knowledge they are correct and complete as to the facts within my 
knowledge, with the following exceptions: 


Date [S1cNEpD] Title 





15. CERTIFICATE OF DEPARTMENT HEAD OR DESIGNATED REPRESENTATIVE 
I Heresy Certiry, That the answers given by this employee and his immediate supervisor to the fore- 
going questions on this form are correct and complete as to the facts within my knowledge, with the 
following exceptions: 


Date (Sianep] 











Use this space if needed 
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sity classification plan for nonacademic 
positions. Job descriptions which did not 
adhere to this pattern were further 
studied with particular reference to the 
need for establishment of classes of posi- 
tions specifically for subprofessional em- 
ployees in libraries. Out of this study 
grew the proposals for two new nonpro- 
fessional classes designated Senior Li- 
brary Assistant and Principal Library 
Assistant. 

With the concurrence of the Library 
Council and the staff committees at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, the proposed 
position classification and compensation 
plan was submitted to the president by 
the survey committee and the survey 
team. When the president had approved 
the recommendations for classification 
and salary scales, library staff members 
were notified individually in letters from 
the chief personnel officer of the alloca- 
tion of their positions and their own 
salaries. In addition, they were advised 
of the appeal procedure and the com- 
position of the appeal committee desig- 
nated to hear appeals of personnel dis- 
satisfied with their allocation and to 
adjudge their cases, if such should arise. 
At this time class specifications and 
salary schedules were made available to 
all library personnel, so that each person 
could study the plan and his relation to 
it. 


PROFESSIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


An analysis of the preparation of pro- 
fessional class titles and specifications 
and of the allocation factors employed is 
reported in some detail, because these 
elements form the foundation of any per- 
sonnel classification scheme. 

The cardinal principle in position 
classification is the grouping of jobs into 
categories on the basis of duties per- 


formed and responsibility exercised. Al- 
location factors based on this duty- 
responsibility theory have been variously 
delineated in the literature of personne! 
administrat‘on but in general include the 
following ei:ments: (1) supervisory con- 
trol exercised over the work performed, 
individual judgment related to guide 
lines imposed; (2) originality of thinking 
required; (3) variety of skills and knowl- 
edge required ; (4) purposes and nature of 
personal relationships; (5) nature and 
scope of commitments; and (6) control 
over work of others.’ 

The implementation of these ailloca- 
tion factors in a classification scheme 
rests on determination of narrowness or 
breadth in position classes. Early in the 
formation of a classification plan it is 
necessary to decide between the creation 
of many, finely differentiated classes of 
position and few, broadly inclusive 
classes. The American Library Associa- 
tion plan of 1943 makes use of ten grades 
in the professional service, including such 
classes as audio-visual librarian, theology 
librarian, assistant chief order librarian, 
and chief reference librarian. In this sur- 
vey, however, it was decided to create 
only four general classes of professional 
positions. This choice of “‘wide,”’ rather 
than ‘‘narrow,”’ classes was a function of 
the primary purpose of this classification 
survey, which was to provide a simple 
basis for an equitable compensation 
plan. Each of the four classes embraces a 
wide variety of types of library work, all, 
in so far as it is possible to determine 
such things, at the same relative level of 
duty and responsibility. 

Early in the conduct of the survey, it 
was determined that a scheme of profes- 


2U.S. Navy Department, Executive Office of 
the Secretary, Series Evaluation Chart, Librarian 
Series (NAVEXOS-1213) ({[Washington], 1944). 
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sional class titles omitting the use of such 
modifiers as “junior,” “‘senior,’’ and 
“principal” would be desirable. Since the 
University of California library title 
scheme had traditionally included “jun- 
jor’ and “‘senior,” it was also thought 
desirable to use titles in the new scheme 
which would avoid the possibility of con- 
fusion with the old titles. Titles used in 
all types of libraries were reviewed before 
adoption of a numerical scheme. The 
titles selected for the new classification 
were, in ascending order, Librarian 1, 
Librarian 2, Librarian 3, and Librarian 4 
(hereafter abbreviated L-1, L-2, L-3, and 
L-4). 

The specifications drawn for these four 
categories of professional positions in- 
clude title, brief statement of duties, ex- 
amples of work allocable to the class, and 
minimum qualifications for personnel 
appointed to positions in the class. These 
specifications are reproduced in full. 


LIBRARIAN I 
Duties: 
Performs a variety of less difficult profession- 
al library work. 


Examples: 

Classifies and catalogs library materials. 

Answers a variety of reference questions. 

Explains the use of the library. 

Selects, orders, and purchases library ma- 
terial. 

Supervises circulation and lending activities. 

Prepares bibliographies. 

Selects material for binding. 

Supervises and trains full-time and part- 
time student and other clerical assistants. 

Attends professional conferences and reads 
professional literature. 


Minimum Qualifications: 
Education.—Graduation from a college or 
university approved by an accrediting 
agency of more than state-wide standing, 
plus at least one year of training in a library 
school accredited by the American Library 
Association. 
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LIBRARIAN 2 

Duties: 
In charge of a small library; supervises 
several librarians and clerical assistants on 


operations of average professional diffi- 
culty; or performs the more technical and 
difficult, usually nonsupervisory, profes- 
sional work. 


Examples: 
r Answers difficult reference questions. 
‘Revises catalog, classification, and subject 
heading work of others 
Catalogs difficult books in highly specialized 
subjects or unusual languages. 
Compiles, edits, and evaluates specialized 
bibliographies. 
Directs reserve book room activities in a 
major library. 
Minimum Qualifications: 
Education.—Graduation from a college or 
university approved by ‘an accrediting 
agency of more than state-wide standing, 
plus at least one year Of training in a 
library school accredited by the American 
Library Association and, where necessary, 
special knowledge of a subject field. 
Experience.—Four years of appropriate pro- 
fessional library experience. Graduate or 
special study may be substituted for ex- 
perience. 


LIBRARIAN 3 
Duties: 

Directs a minor department of a major li- 
brary; in charge of a principal collection or 
library; serves as assistant head of one of 
the most important departments of a ma- 
jor library; or performs the most difficult 
and technical professional work with a 
definite subject or language specializa- 
tion. 


Examples: 

In charge of the William Andrews Clark Li- 
brary, developing, preserving, and inter- 
preting the rare book collection. 

In charge of the Santa Barbara College Li- 
braries. 

In charge of the Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration Library, and the Library of Eco- 
nomic Research. 

In charge of the Biology Library, Berkeley. 
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Directs gifts and exchange activities of a 
major library. 

In charge of a large collection of government 
documents. 

Minimum Qualifications: 

Education.—Graduation from a college or 
“university approved by an accrediting 
agency of more than state-wide standing, 
plus at least one year of training in a li- 
brary school accredited by the American 
Library Association and, where necessary, 
special knowledge of a subject field. 

Experience.—Considerable appropriate pro- 
fessional library experience. Graduate or 
special study may be substituted for ex- 
perience. 


LIBRARIAN 4 
Duties: 

Directs one of the most important depart- 

ments of a major library. 
Examples: 

Directs catalog, reference, order, or circula- 
tion activities. 

Performs, individually, some of the most 
difficult technical work in the department. 

Lays out, assigns, and reviews the work of 
professional and non-professional library 
personnel. 

Recommends appointments, promotions, 
transfers, salary adjustments, and trains 
professional library personnel. 

Prepares department budgets and is re- 
sponsible for the expenditure of funds. 

Attends department head, staff, and pro- 
fessional conferences. 

Reviews professional literature and suggests 
reading to department staff. 

Minimum Qualifications: 

Education.—Graduation from a college or 
university approved by an accrediting 
agency of more than state-wide standing, 
plus at least one year of training in a li- 
brary school accredited by the American 
Library Association and, where neces- 
sary, special knowledge of a subject field. 

Experience.—Considerable appropriate ad- 
ministrative and technical professional li- 
brary experience. Graduate or special 
study may be substituted for experience. 


The concept of the L-1 class as stipu- 
lated in the specification is simply that of 
the least difficult professional library 
work. At the opposite end of the scale, 


the specification for L-4 describes the 
highest-level positions outside the top 
administrative staff in the two largest 
libraries in the university, at Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. Because of the nature 
of the work in a large research library, 
the majority of library positions lie with- 
in the bounds of the L-2 and L-3 specifi- 
cations, and most of these positions are 
in the L-2 category. It is clear in the 
specifications for these two classes that 
each includes two types of positions, su- 
pervisory and nonsupervisory. Obvious- 
ly, a wide variety of supervisory posi- 
tions exists in a library system spread 
over eight campuses on each of which are 
one or more libraries of varying size and 
complexity. Despite the large number of 
such positions, however, it is quite true 
that most L-2 positions are nonsuper- 
visory in character and are covered by 
the phrase in the specification, “per- 
forms the more technical and difficult, 
usually nonsupervisory, — professional 
work.” “In charge of a small library” 
might or might not involve supervision 
over others. 

One of the most difficult problems lay 
in allocating the positions of the librar- 
ians in charge of branches of the General 
Library on the Berkeley campus and de- 
partmental collections on that campus 
The latter are libraries operated by 
schools and departments of the univer- 
sity, and such libraries are outside the 
administration of the General Library. 
In the cases of the largest of such collec- 
tions, it was not easy to identifv the al- 
location factors for purposes oi analysis. 
The problem lay principally in the fact 
that no two such libraries were of the 
same size or had the same type of clien- 
tele, or even the same general type of 
subject specialization. For such libraries 
as Biology, Engineering, and Education 
(branches of the General Library); and 
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Public Administration, Law, and Inter- 
national Relations (departmental librar- 
ies), it was found expedient to develop 
tables of comparative data to be ana- 
lyzed in making final allocations. The 
factors thus studied were (1) number of 
cataloged volumes; (2) number of uncat- 
aloged pieces; (3) size of staff: profes- 
sional, subprofessional, clerical, stu- 
dent; (4) basic collection in the subject 
n the university (yes or no); (5) re- 
search collection (yes or no); (6) rare 
_ included (yes or no); (7) type of 
clitntele: faculty, graduate students, 
upper-division students, lower-division 
students, public (type). On the basis of 
an analysis of these data the positions of 
heads of branches and departmental li- 
braries were classified, and it was dis- 
covered that such positions fell naturally 
into L-2 or L-3 or, occasionally, into L-1. 
It was evident that, through expansion 
of collection, staff, services rendered, 
etc., it might be possible for such li- 
braries to develop to a point at which the 
headship should be allocated to L-4. 
Within the range of nonsupervisory 
L-1 and L-2 positions, there developed 
interesting distinctions and criteria for 
allocation. The difference between per- 
formance of ‘‘a variety of less difficult 
professional library work” and perform- 
ance of “‘the more technical and difficult 
.... professional work” was not always 
readily apparent. In the catalog depart- 
ments of the large libraries, for instance, 
it was immediately evident that there 
are two fairly distinct types of work: 
cataloging of simple books and serials at 
the L-1 level and cataloging of difficult 
literature and revision of the cataloging 
of other librarians at the L-2 and even 
the L-3 levels. Relatively the same levels 
of work were identifiable in the large 
order departments. In reference depart- 
ments, however, a striking difference in 
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work patterns was discernible. In order 
and catalog organizations, incoming 
work can be channeled and assigned with 
reference to the capabilities and experi- 
ence of the librarians concerned. In refer- 
ence units, however, incoming work 
(questions and requests for bibliographic 
assistance) cannot be so effectively chan- 
neled to personnel because of the neces- 
sity of covering the various service points 
throughout the library’s hours of opening 
and the unpredictable order of requests 
for reference work at these points. Thus, 
in reference departments, levels of opera- 
tion are less clearly distinguishable than 
in units where the work arises from books 
rather than clients. Even in reference 
work, however, there can be some amel- 
ioration of this hit-or-miss character of 
the flow of work by the development of 
subject specialists of varying degrees of 
expertness and the referral to them of the 
more difficult questions within their 
fields. 

It was considered desirable to estab- 
lish a means of developing, among the 
newer members of a staff, a group of com- 
petent and promising librarians who, in 
the course of their careers, would pro- 
gress to fill in the gaps left in the upper 
levels by withdrawal of the older mem- 
bers. In the new classification of library 
positions in the University of California 
this means was created by overlapping 
the salary ranges of L-1 and L-2 by one 
step. There are five salary steps in L-r, 
the top one of which is the same as the 
lowest step in L-2. Under the promo- 
tional plan, a competent librarian would 
progress in four years of satisfactory 
work to the fifth step of L-1, or, by re- 
allocation, to the first step of L-2. If a 
librarian is not moved from one position 
to another at this point, it may be ques- 
tioned how his position could be re- 
classified from L-1 to L-2 within the 
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tenets of the basic principle of classifica- 
tion: allocation on the basis of duties per- 
formed and responsibility exercised. The 
explanation is that in catalog, order, and 
reference work, as we have seen in the 
preceding paragraph, there is distinction 
between the degrees of difficulty of duties 
performed and responsibility exercised, 
and it may be assumed that as a com- 
petent librarian acquires four years of 
experience he thereby acquires ability to 
perform work of increased difficulty and 
to take on additional responsibility, in 
which case he is normally assigned the 
more difficult problems, and his position 
itself acquires the character of L-2 alloca- 
tion. 

There are positions which are not 
susceptible of such development as has 
just been outlined, and such positions 
would remain at L-1, regardless of the 
experience of the incumbents. The ad- 
ministrators of the libraries under this 
plan must be careful that librarians of 
promise are not “‘side-tracked” in such 
positions but are transferred to positions 
of L-2 caliber. Retention of a staff mem- 
ber at the fifth step of L-1 indicates im- 
plicitly that he is not considered of L-2 
quality and serves as a warning that he 
must increase his competence if he wishes 
promotion to an L-2 position. 

From the beginning, one of the chief 
aims of the classification survey was the 
formation of allocation factors which 
would adequately recognize the scholarly 
aspects of certain positions in a large 
university library. It was considered im- 
portant to establish the principle that li- 
brarians performing work of high schol- 
arly character be classified in appropri- 
ately high categories of the classification 
scheme. In the scheme as it was devel- 
oped, this meant that provision should 
be made for the classification of positions 
requiring subject specialization or lan- 


guage qualifications of a very high order 
in the L-3 and, at least hypothetically, in 
the L-4 classes. It will be noted in the 
statement of duties in the L-3 specifica- 
tion that three out of the four types of 
position in that class are significantly ad- 
ministrative in nature. Such positions 
may well, and often do, embody aspects 
of subject specialization of a high order, 
but it is nonetheless true that the ad- 
ministrative elements in these positions 
are largely responsible for their classifica- 
tion. It is with the fourth type of L-; 
position, with librarians who perform 
“the most difficult and technical profes- 
sional work with a definite subject or lan- 
guage specialization,’ that we are here 
concerned. 

The principal problem in defining and 
identifying the ‘‘nonadministrative 
L-3’s,” as the fourth type of position in 
this class came to be called, lay in the 
difficulty of establishing standards which 
would permit clear recognition of posi- 
tions ‘‘requiring subject specialization or 
language qualifications of a very high 
order.’’ The allocations of the positions 
of this type were made cnly after estab- 
lishment of special criteria therefor and 
the assurance of the survey team that 
these positions met the criteria. Each of 
the positions involved duties of a high 
degree of scholarship which could effec- 
tively be performed only by librarians of 
eminence in their fields, which, in these 
instances, are social sciences, agriculture, 
humanities, rare books, university ar- 
chives, and order bibliography. It is im- 
portant to bear in mind that throughout 
the university there are other L-3 posi- 
tions of a character of marked scholar- 
ship, but in these there is a strong ad- 
mixture of administration by virtue of 
their being the heads of branch or de- 
partmental libraries. It is true, therefore, 
that the six positions cited above are the 
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only posts with little or no administra- 
tive responsibility which were allocated 
in this class. It should be noted paren- 
thetically that though no nonadministra- 
tive L-4 positions existed at the time of 
the survey, it would be quite within the 
philosophy of the classification plan for 
such positions to be developed. 

Several aspects of the analyses leading 
to the six nonadministrative L-3 alloca- 
tions are perhaps of sufficient interest to 
warrant special notice. A curious dis- 
covery was made in the fact that the po- 
sition of only one of the several librar- 
ians with Ph.D. degrees was allocated to 
L-3 on the basis of subject specialization. 
The implication is that while subject spe- 
cialization of L-3 caliber may well be 
characterized by graduate study at the 
doctoral level, the holding of the degree 
is no assurance of allocation of an indi- 
vidual’s position to L-3. The doctorate is 
an allocation factor on the basis of sub- 
ject specialization at the L-3 level only 
if it is a significant element in the per- 
formance of the duties of the. position. 

Language qualifications as allocation 
factors were much discussed during the 
development of criteria for nonadminis- 
trative L-3 positions. On the basis of ex- 
tended consideration of the relative dif- 
ficulty of languages and the relative 
scarcity of librarians having knowledge 
of them, a rough formula was drawn. It 
was thought that no special allocation 
credit should be given for western Euro- 
pean languages, on the commonly held 
assumption that competent university 
librarians may be expected to be pro- 
ficient for working purposes in these com- 
mon foreign languages. It was considered 
that positions requiring eastern Euro- 
pean languages, including Russian and 
other Slavic languages, should be as- 
signed to salary steps above the mini- 
mum of the class. Finally, it was held 
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that positions dependent on oriental 
languages should be classed one category 
up, from L-1 to L-2, for instance, on the 
basis of this language qualification. 

It should be stated in closing the dis- 
cussion of the nonadministrative L-3 
class that it is anticipated that existence 
of this category in the classification plan 
will draw to the university some librar- 
ians who perhaps have neither talent nor 
aptitude for administration but who, 
through scholarly attainment and inter- 
est, can do much to interpret the vast 
research collections of such a library sys- 
tem as that of the University of Cali- 
fornia. It is hoped that such librarians 
will feel that their special contribution to 
the profession will not be unrecognized in 
favor of their colleagues in administra- 
tive positions. 


NONPROFESSIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


The nonprofessional positions were 
classified on the basis of the 1042 classifi- 
cation plan for nonacademic positions in 
the university. This plan provided gen- 
erally for three levels of position below 
the usual professional categories, a pro- 
vision which has been included in the 
classification scheme for nonprofessional 
library positions. For example, in the 
general university plan, the subprofes- 
sional accounting classes are entitled, in 
ascending order, “account clerk,” “sen- 
ior account clerk,’’ and “principal ac- 
count clerk’’; and these are followed by 
the professional ranks of accountants. In 
this survey it was early agreed that the 
lowest level of nonprofessional library 
work would be allocated to various 
classes of position existing in the univer- 
sity scheme, such as clerk, typist-clerk, 
stenographer; and that new classes 
would be created for the second and 
third (senior and principal) levels of non- 
professional positions. 
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The selection of nomenclature for 
these new classes gave rise to extensive 
discussion and consideration by the sur- 
vey committee and the staff committees. 
The first question was whether to adopt 
title-modifiers such as “‘library,’’ which 
would designate such positions as clearly 
in library work. The next problem was 
that of the noun to be used for the titles. 
Would it be “assistant” or “‘aid,”’ for in- 
stance, or would it be simply “‘clerk’’? 
The modifying level-indicators to be 
used were no problem, since it was de- 
cided to use those already in the non- 
academic classification plan—that is, no 
such modifier for the lowest-level posi- 
tions, ‘“‘senior’’ for the second level, and 
“principal” for the top level. Out of the 
discussions of this problem there arose 
three suggested plans for nomenclature 
for nonprofessional library positions: 
Plan A: 

Clerk, typist, etc. 

Senior library assistant 

Principal library assistant 
Plan B: 

Clerk, typist, etc. 

Senior library clerk 

Principal library clerk 
Plan C: 

Clerk, typist, etc. 

Senior clerk 

Library assistant or library clerk 


Finally, the choice fell on Plan A, the 
use of the term “library assistant’’ modi- 
fied to indicate second or third level. 
Election of this plan depended largely on 
semantics. It was discovered that more 
prestige value is generally attached to 
the word “‘assistant”’ than to “clerk,” 
however erroneous such connotation 
may be. Further, it was strongly con- 
tended by the proponents of Plan A 
that high-grade subprofessional library 
workers would be more attracted to a 
career in libraries if the title connoting 


the greater prestige were attached to 
their positions. Potential employees in 
these categories were defined as having 
college education—perhaps with library 
training taken as part of their under- 
graduate work—people who through in- 
terest and experience would develop into 
valuable career employees. The scheme 
adopted anticipated that employees at 
the ‘senior’ and “principal” levels in 
duties not essentially peculiar to libraries 
could be allocated to existing classes, 
such as senior clerk, principal account 
clerk, etc. , 

The present shortage of librarians can 
be partially offset, and their work limited 
to strictly professional duties, by increas- 
ing the number of high-level subprofes- 
sional employees who can relieve librar- 
ians of a host of duties which verge on 
professional activity but which can ef- 
fectively be performed by subprofes- 
sional men and women with considerable 
education and library experience. It will 
be seen that the salary ranges for the L-1 
professional class and for the principal 
library assistant class are identical. 

The specifications for senior and prin- 
cipal library assistant positions are re- 
produced here in full. 


SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Duties: 
Performs difficult subprofessional library 
work and may supervise the work of clerical 
personnel. 


Examples: 

Charges and discharges books and periodicals. 

Maintains records for reserves. 

Collates and prepares periodicals for binding. 

Acknowledges and checks gifts and ex- 
changes. 

Lists duplicates for exchange. 

Checks periodicals, accessions books and 
other library materials. 

Types bibliographies. 
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Types rare book sets of catalog cards, and 
catalog cards in non-European alphabets. 
Prepares orders and order cards. 
Revises book shelves. 
Files catalog cards. ; 
Tentatively indicates book numbers. 
Distributes Library of Congress and other 
cards received on order. 
Changes records for items added or with- 
drawn. 
Answers simple information questions. 
Writes correspondence in connection with 
subscriptions, bills, interlibrary loans, etc. 
Minimum Qualifications: 
Education.—Two years of college education. 
Experience.—Six months of responsible cleri- 
cal work in a library. 


PRINCIPAL LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Duties: 

Performs the most difficult subprofessional 
library work and supervises the work of 
clerical personnel. 

Examples: 

Assists in laying out, assigning, and review- 
ing the work of clerks and library assist- 
ants. 

Takes inventory of all types of library ma- 
terial. 

Charges and discharges “‘snags.”’ 

Supervises filing. 

Checks instructors’ lists with shelves. 

Does preliminary bibliographical checking. 

Decides on mending, binding, and discarding. 

Prepares specification for binding. 

Supervises book shelving and stack mainte- 
nance work. 

Issues stack permits. 

Minimum Qualifications: 

Education.—Two years of college education. 

Experience—One year of responsible sub- 
professional work in a library. 


One of the most difficult tasks in pre- 
paring class specifications is to find mu- 
tually exclusive and collectively exhaus- 
tive examples and duties in different lev- 
els in the same series. It is realized that 
the specifications for senior and principal 
library assistants require revision to mtet 
this standard in the listing of examples of 
tasks. 


AND COMPENSATION PLAN 
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The compensation data gathered from 
other libraries, federal civil service salary 
scales, and pertinent wage statistics were 
analyzed toward establishment of an 
appropriate beginning salary for the L-1 
class. It was realized that this lowest 
figure on the proposed professional scale 
would form the base from which all other 
librarian salary ranges would be pro- 
jected. This crucial salary was set at 
$2,400 a year. It was decided that the 
L-1 class would have five steps in its 
salary range, such steps of $120 to be 
granted as annual increases for satisfac- 
tory performance. The lowest L-2 salary 
would be the same as the top salary in 
the L-1 range, the reasons for which are 
stated earlier in the discussion of the pro- 
motional transition between L-1 and L-2 
classes. In order to provide a worth-while 
career for the majority of librarians in 
the university system, nine salary steps 
were established in the L-2 class. Thus, 
from the beginning of his , fessional 
employment, a librarian who performed 
his duties with competence and satisfac- 
tion could advance through the first four 
steps of L-1 and the nine steps of L-2 be- 
fore he reached his Maximum salary. L-3 
and L-4 classes have, respectively, four 
and three salary steps at $300 intervals, 
which are normally granted triennially 
for competent and satisfactory service. 
(Assignment to L-3 and L-4 positions, ex- 
cept for positions of subject specialists, 
does not commit the library to continu- 
ance of individuals in those classes, as 
reorganization might eliminate a particu- 
lar L-3 or L-4 administrative position, in 
which case the incumbent might be 
transferred to a position in a different 
class.) In recognition of outstanding per- 
formance, employees may be given 
double-step increases in any class. 
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At the time of completion of the sur- 
vey, it was hoped that the salary plan, as 
set forth in Table 1, would be attractive 
to competent subprofessional library 
assistants, to the ablest graduates of li- 
brary schools, and to experienced librar- 
ians of proved ability. 

In the administration of this com- 
pensation plan, it is normally the policy 
to appoint personnel at the minimum 
rate of the class for which they are em- 
ployed. Appointments above the mini- 
mum may be allowed if the applicant 
possesses experience, unusual language 


TABLE 1 


LrpraAry CLASS TITLE AND COMPENSATION 
ScHEDULES* 
Senior Library Assistant: $1,980, 2,040, 2,100, 
2,160, 2,220, 2,280, 2,340, 2,400 
Principal Library Assistant: $2,400, 
2,640, 2,760, 2,880 
Librarian 1: $2,400, 2,520, 2,640, 2,760, 2,880 
Librarian 2: $2,880, 3,000, 3,120, 3,240, 3,360, 
3,480, 3,600, 3,720, 3,840 
Librarian 3: $3,900, 4,200, 4,500, 4,800 
Librarian 4: $4,800, 5,100, 5,400 
* Salary ranges in step increases. 


2,520, 


qualifications, advanced degrees, or other 
evidence of special study or knowledge 
which will provide the basis for immedi- 
ate performance at higher than the low- 
est level within the class. 

After adoption of the compensation 
plan, it was necessary to blanket in all 
present employees—that is, to convert 
their salaries from the old scale to the 
appropriate step in the new plan. The 
basic policy for conversion was simple 
and pragmatic. The step at which a li- 
brarian was placed in the new salary 
scheme was determined by the number 
of years he had served at the same level 
of duties and responsibility as indicated 
by the new classification of his position. 
One step was allowed for each year’s 
service in L-1 and L-2, and one step for a 


minimum of three years in L-3 and L-4. 
Salaries for nonprofessional positions, 
including the two new classes of senior 
and principal library assistants, were es- 
tablished on the existing university com- 
pensation plan for nonacademic employ- 
ees, so that there was no problem in con- 
verting the nonprofessional staff mem- 
bers whose positions were reclassified in 
the course of the survey. 

\ 


FEATURES OF THE SURVEY 


There are two features of this survey 
which merit special attention and which, 
with their implications, form an appro- 
priate conclusion to this account. 

It is obvious, of course, that accumula- 
tion of data on positions, in such quanti- 
ties as were represented in the job de- 
scription cards from all the libraries in 
the university, forms a basis for various 
administrative studies. Such studies are 
a valuable by-product of any job survey, 
and it is interesting to report that analy- 
sis of the job descriptions for the General 
Library on the Berkeley campus has re- 
sulted in a reorganization of the refer- 
ence services in that library. Study of the 
descriptions of the professional positions 
in the former reference department made 
it apparent that subject specialists and 
potential subject specialists were dissi- 
pating time and effort in general refer- 
ence work which could adequately be 
handled by less experienced librarians. 
On the basis of this study, the depart- 
ment was decentralized to the extent 
that subject specialists in the humani- 
ties, the social sciences, and agriculture 
were established as independent units 
reporting directly to the associate librar- 
ian. A general reference and periodical 
department was retained to handle gen- 
eral reference questions, referring to the 
specialists inquiries involving research in 
the areas of specialization. The general 
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reference desk is manned by professional 
librarians during all library hours of 
opening, while the subject specialists are 
normally available only during usual 
business hours. The special reference col- 
lections are available to readers at all 
hours, with the aid either of the spe- 
cialists or of the general reference librar- 
jans during hours when the former are 
not on duty. It is planned to expand the 
subjects to be covered by specialists as 
staff and space permit, and it is hoped 
that this emphasis on subject for all but 
the most general questions will result in 
reference librarianship of the greatest 
effectiveness. 

In the whole course of this survey, one 
of the most gratifying elements was the 
very democratic manner in which it was 
conducted. Staff committees were ap- 
pointed in each of the largest libraries in 
the university. The four librarians in the 


Los Angeles library who had made a 
compensation study in 1944 continued to 
function as the staff committee on the 
Los Angeles campus. At Berkeley the 
staff committee was appointed jointly by 
the librarian and the executive commit- 
tee of the Librarians’ Association after 
the decision to include nonprofessional 
positions in the job survey, as a result of 
which this committee was composed of 
five librarians and two nonprofessional 
employees. Throughout the survey these 
two committees served a dual purpose. 
Their members acted in a liaison capac- 
ity between the survey team and survey 
committee on the one hand and the staffs 
of the libraries on the other. Through 
members of the staff committees all li- 
brary employees were kept informed on 
the progress of the survey and had oppor- 
tunity to express opinions as the new 
plan was developed. 





LIBRARY EVANGELISM AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
FUNCTIONS OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


R. N. O'REILLY 


INTRODUCTION 


ETWEEN the fields of education and 
B indoctrination no fence has been 
raised. In this article, in which I 
shall try to indicate some important edu- 
cational activities of the public library, I 
hope to show that the existence of middle 
ground between education and indoc- 
trination is no reason for confusing them, 
any more than we need confuse blue with 
green merely because there are certain 
colors we may call “bluey green’ or 
“greeny blue” indifferently. I shall even 
suggest that the public library is an insti- 
tution particularly well adapted to fos- 
tering education free of indoctrination. 
But I shall sharply oppose a prevalent 
school of thought in the library world 
that is likewise concerned with the edu- 
cational functions of the library. This 
school I shall christen “library evangel- 
ism,”’ taking my cue from the messianic 
zeal of its advocates and the peculiarly 
missionary-like role they urge on librari- 
ans. I shall try to prove that library 
evangelism does confuse education with 
indoctrination and that, in doing so, it 
is in real danger of promoting that un- 
democratic social condition it strives so 
hard to combat. 

In a polemical article of this sort it is 
necessary to restrict the application of 
my derogatory appellation to a fairly 
clear-cut class of ideas even although, as 
I believe to be the present case, this class 
of ideas appears to be closely related to a 
much wider class. I desire to convey by 
the term “evangelism” the advocacy of 
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an active proselytizing or social welfare 
role for libraries. But such a role may 
be urged on widely different grounds. 
Pierce Butler, for instance, refers to the 
growth of a conception of librarianship 
which undertakes “‘positive social activ- 
ities, as an instrument for general adult 
education and propaganda of a rather 
elementary literary culture.’* This he in- 
troduces by a reference to the “passive” 
nature of traditional librarianship, in 
which the librarian, having presumably, 
somewhat spiderlike, spun the web of his 
book collection, merely waits for the fly 
of articulate literary interests. At any 
rate, there is a suggestion of reprehen- 
sible waiting, or idling, in this mention of 
passivity. Perhaps this is true of the older 
libraries; but at all events, it is not par- 
ticularly relevant in a theoretical dis- 
cussion. If it can be shown what /ibrary 
jobs are educational, I believe it can also 
be shown that they are full-time jobs. 
Again, Alvin Johnson advocates the as- 
sumption of responsibility by the public 
library for a great program of adult edu- 
cation—purely, it would seem, on the 
ground that no other institution exists 
that could do the job. Now Johnson 
makes a strong attack on what he calls 
“pure librarianship.” This, he says, rests 
its claim to be considered educational on 
the conception of the librarian as auxil- 
iary to the educator. This conception, 
he thinks, breaks down in the case of a 


*“Public Libraries: History and Institutional 
Types,” in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
(New York: Macmillan & Co., 1934), XII, 660. 
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public library because “the public li- 
brarian has no authority to whom to 
turn.”? In another place he states: “The 
crux of the adult educational problem is 
concerned with the civic and cultural de- 
velopment of the individual. It is obvi- 
ous that a democratic civilization can 
maintain itself and make progress only 
through a wide diffusion of sound ideas, 
political, social, and cultural.”’ To the 
poor librarian, bemused by his accept- 
ance of, or surrender to, “demand the- 
ory,” these lordly instructions might as 
well be in a foreign language. What is 
meant by “education,” “civic and cul- 
tural development,” and ‘“‘sound ideas’’? 
What are the criteria for identifying in- 
stances of each? It is talk of this kind 
that makes me believe that the ideas of 
library evangelism are not ideas that 
have arisen to meet specific library prob- 
lems but ideas borrowed from pseudo- 
philosophic movements, oracular in their 
pronouncements and lacking in respect 
for careful distinction and painstaking 
argument. 

It will, of course, be freely admitted 
that, in some sense of the term ‘“‘educa- 
tional,” the library is an educational in- 
stitution and that, in some sense or senses 
of the term “impartial,” librarians 
should be impartial. The task of this pa- 
per is to make clear these senses. I shall 
therefore devote my main attention only 
to those versions of evangelism which 
urge their policies of “‘aggressive social 
leadership” on grounds that mean rough- 
ly the same as one or the other of tiess 
two propositions: (1) the library is essen- 
tially educational; (2) the librarian is un- 
biased or impartial. 

As an example of the first, the sum- 


2 The Public Library-A People’s University (New 
York: American Association for Adult Education, 
1938), p. 27. 


3 Ibid., p. 65. 


mary in the Foreword to The ‘ibrary in 
the Community may be cited: 

1. The public library exists essentially, 
though not exclusively, to disseminate informa- 
tion and to foster enlighten: ent. 

2. The most effective method available to it 
is the provision of books which inform and 
enlighten. 

3. Beyond mere provisions of books, the li- 
brary has the obligation to encourage their use 

4. Because ideas are more important than 
the form in which they are presented, libraries 
are justified in going beyond books in their 
services. 

5. Libraries have instigated forums, discus 
sion groups, and community councils, all to the 
end of fostering understanding of local, national, 
and international problems and of solving 
problems on the local community level. 

6. Libraries conceive one of the purposes of 
such programs to be that of stimulating and 
guiding further reading, but evidence that 
group activities promote reading is not yet con- 
clusive.4 
It will be observed that points 1 and 4 
serve as premises for the evangelist con- 
clusions of point 5, so that the failure of 
the “indirect value” argument in point 6 
can be ignored by the authors. Points 1 
and 4 would be true, if somewhat trite, if 
they were used to characterize, not the 
public library, but the educational sys- 
tem as a whole. The activist suggestions 
of the terms “‘disseminate”’ and “‘foster”’ 
should be noted because, if we are to ac- 
cept them in describing public libraries, 
we must beware lest the question be 
begged by unanalyzed complications in 
our terms. It should also be noted that, if 
point 4 is accepted as applicable to li- 
braries, we have gone a long way in 
breaking down the notion of the library 
as a distinctive and separate sort of edu- 
cational activity. 

As an example of the impartiality 

4Leon Carnovsky and Lowell Martin (eds.), 
The Library in the Community (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1944), p. iv. There are two more 
points in the summary, but they are, so to speak, 
machinery clauses. 
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argument, two papers by R. Russell 
Munn may be cited. The first is ‘A Li- 
brary-sponsored Community Council”’; 
in it Mr. Munn describes a magnificent 
piece of social engineering, but one which 
hangs to the idea of librarianship only by 
the thread of the notion that the librarian 
should make his nonpartisan institution 
over to what we in New Zealand would 
call a suburban improvement society. In 
the other paper, entitled “The Organiza- 
tion of the Lending Service To Meet 
New Concepts of This Service,’’® Mr. 
Munn quotes Lerner to the effect that 
there exists “no free, unbiased channel of 
information, presenting the truth as fair- 
ly as it can be ascertained on public 
questions,”’ and says that the public li- 
brary is in the best position “‘to supply 
the truth on many questions.’’ Publish- 
ing is free from censorship, and the li- 
brary is free to acquire the products of 
publishers. From this we are, presum- 
ably, to conclude that the public library 
is that “free, unbiased channel” that 
Lerner sought. I shall suggest later that, 
in the senses in which a library or a li- 
brarian is impartial, no evangelist con- 
clusions follow. But let us examine 
Munn’s arguments in more detail and 
see what a remarkable “channel”? Munn 
would have the library become. 

“‘The greatest task confronting us to- 
day,” he says, “is to develop an extra- 
mural service to take our message per- 
sonally to our nonreading public.’’ What 
“our message” is, is not made clear, 
though it probably has some connection 
with the salvation of democracy; but 
Mr. Munn is quite explicit about where 
to find the heathen. They make up the 
membership of the heterogeneous organ- 
ized groups one finds in any town, of 
which Detroit possesses five thousand. 


5 Ibid., pp. 38-47. 
6 A.L.A. Bulletin, XXXIV (1940), P134-36. 


The thing to do is to have “advisers spe- 
cializing in group work meet with organi- 
zations composed of people with common 
interests and assist them in relating their 
interests to the printed page.’’ Munn 
here rephrases the evangelist argument: 
“Our past practice has been largely to 
reflect ... . active demands 
are going to be an important factor in 
education for the promotion and preser- 
vation of democracy we must do far 
more .. . . in motivating people to read.” 
However, “subject matter, which of 
course is of primary concern in education 
for democracy, is of comparatively small 
importance to the average man in choos- 
ing his reading.” In particular, the prob- 
lem is to cope with the primary choice 
factors of “accessibility” and ‘‘readabil- 
ity,” thus getting people to read books of 
subject value. 

Thisis done by sending a speaker, with 
a good supply of (preferably) one book, 
to the meeting of a group. By means of a 
talk the members are stimulated to de- 
sire to read this book, and it is then is- 
sued with a minimum of formality. In 
order that this book should be success- 
fully read by as many as possible, a spe- 
cial collection is built up for group serv- 
ice, and the whole selection policy for this 
collection is directed to finding the most 
“readable’’ book on a lively topic, suited 
to the known interests of each group. 
Pamphlets are considered eminently suit- 
able because of their cheapness and read- 
ability. “We can make a spread of many 
copies of the most appropriate pamphlet, 
as they do in the bookstores and drug- 
stores, instead of having a miscellaneous 
collection of material more or less closely 
related to the topic As for heavy 
duplication of titles,” he says later, “‘it is 
my opinion that we buy a great many we 
can get along without. Why not buy 
enough of the indispensable, readable 
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ones?Perhaps if we really make ourselves 
an important educational factor in the 
community, we shall command enough 
support to permit us to buy the others 
too.” 
[too am concerned tomake the library 
“an important educational factor in the 
community,” but I do not believe that 
any of these policies are educational. In 
fact, they seem to me to boil down to a 
series of unexamined assumptions, all of 
which I shail question. These are: (1) Be- 
cause subject matter is of primary educa- 
tional concern, we are being educational 
if we persuade people to read subject ma- 
terial. (2) Because a group has certain 
subject interests, we are being education- 
al if we provide reading in these subjects 
to meet these interests. (3) “‘Readabil- 
ity” is “‘a factor” in determining reading 
choice. (4) Superior ‘“‘readability”’ of cer- 
tain books justifies the limiting of the 
range of choice. Against these assump- 
tions I assert: (1) Educational interest 
gives subject matter its value, and not 
vice versa. (2) Not all subject interests 
are educational interests (3) “‘Readabil- 
ity” is a term that loosely covers not one 
but a number of independent factors, 
prominent among which is emotional ex- 
citement. (4)The aim of librarianship is 
the utmost breadth of choice, and dupli- 
cation is justified only in response to ac- 
tive demand. In the words of A. G. W. 
Dunningham, of the Dunedin Public Li- 
brary, a small selection is charlatanism. 
My discussion of education should 
make these points clearer, so that I shall 
content myself here with pointing out, in 
regard to point 2, that most organized 
groups have sectarian rather than educa- 
tional interests. I believe that the public 
library should play a central role in a 
widespread scheme of adult education 
and that, accordingly, it should strength- 


en its institutional ties with all truly edu- | 


cational bodies. But Munn does not dif- 
ferentiate between educational and non- 
educational bodies. If he did, he might 
realize that the evangelistic concept of 
“motivating people to read” is a bad 
substitute for what I should term “meet- 
ing educational demands.” 

And now, before I take up the analysis 
of the educational functions of the public 
library, it is only fair that I should com- 
mend the achievements of the evangelist 
movement. There is no doubt that the 
evangelist attack has done more than 
anything else to shatter the complacency 
of librarians, and it has caused some 
overdue heart-searching as to the merits 
of an institution whose chief activity is 
the free distribution of poor novels. The 
evangelist has made us aware of four 
vital problems: (1) the relationship be- 
tween the public library and its com- 
munity, (2) publicity, (3) adult educa- 
tion, and (4) professional status. It will 
be convenient to comment here on these 
achievements, taking the last rst, ‘since 
it is probably true that much of the 
stress on education, publicity, and social 
relationships springs from anxiety over 
the professional status of the professional 
librarian. 

The public library as it exists today is 
a thoroughly mixed institution. All the 
window-dressing of the A.L.A. Commit- 
tee on Postwar Planning cannot conceal 
the practical divergence between its five 
“basic objectives” as these are normally 
conceived; rather, it only serves to reveal 
the poverty of professional library the- 
ory. We read that “the basic objectives 
of the... . public library may be codi- 
fied by the use of five convenient word 
symbols: (1) education, (2) information, 
(3) aesthetic appreciation, (4) research, 
and (5) recreation.”’’ It can, I think, be 


7 Post-war Standards for Public Libraries (Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 1943), Pp. 20. 
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said unequivocally that only education is 
basic, and that all the other objectives 
must be subordinated to it. To the evan- 
gelist must be given the credit for first 
stressing the primacy of this objective. 
Unfortunately, he does this, not by way 
of purifying library theory, but by mix- 
ing it still further. But it will only be by a 
more rigorous professional theory that 
we shall help the public librar‘ian improve 
his practice and thus his own status be- 
fore the public and the educational 
world. 

The topics of publicity and the social 
relations of the library deserve much 
more attention than they can be given 
here. Nevertheless, one suggestion must 
be made to avoid the accusation of over- 
looking factors that might be relevant in 
justifying evangelism. It is necessary to 
distinguish between the relations existing 
between a library and its users, on the 
one hand, and those between it and other 
institutions or the general public, on the 
other. The first relations comprise a class 
constituting library theory proper; the 
second comprise a separate class that is a 
branch of the general theory of institu- 
tions. I hope, therefore, that I shall not 
be accused of overlooking the importance 
of social and public relations merely be- 
cause, in an article on library theory, I do 
not discuss them. For if we are clear on 
the educational implications of public 
librarianship, we are not likely to confuse 
education with publicity or to put the 
latter before the former—as I suspect 
tends to happen when evangelist counsels 
prevail. 

And so I come to the constructive part 
of my labor: the analysis of the educa- 
tional functions of the public library. In 
carrying through this assignment, I shall 
not have recourse to any “philosophy of 
librarianship,” although I hope I shall 
not be unphilosophic either. I shal! mere- 


ly ask, perhaps a little naively, what 
sorts of benefit may reasonably be ex. 
pected from an educational institution 
and decide if such benefits might not rea- 
sonably be asked of a library also. If they 
might, I shall then try to see how a li. 
brary, as a library, can confer these bene- 
fits. I shall likewise examine the notion 
of impartiality and consider whether, for 
example, the dangers of indoctrination 
have any corrective in the impartiality 
of the librarian. I shall then sketch, very 
briefly, some of the educational jobs a 
library can fairly undertake and, finally, 
see what remains of the policies of 
evangelism. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS 
OF THE LIBRARY 


If the public library is, as Johnson 
calls it, a “‘people’s university,” perhaps 
it might do for its public the three kinds 
of job that Professor Raphael of the Uni- 
versity of Otago, Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, recently said a university could do 
for its students. These are: (1) to train 
people for good jobs, (2) to develop in 
them a critical outlook and a balanced 
sense of values, and (3) to introduce 
them to enjoyments of a high order. 
These jobs might be referred to as (1) the 
vocational or informational, (2) the in- 
tellectual and moral, and (3) the aesthet- 
ic or cultural. Professor Raphael pointed 
out that the vocational function of a uni- 
versity is nothing to be ashamed of, but 
that a university (and, it should be 
added, a library) can offer much more 
than this. He also pointed out that the 
intellectual and moral functions, which 
are often somewhat vaguely summed up 
in the phrase “education for citizenship,” 
are of the greatest importance, but yet 
are not ultimate. Citizenship is not an 
end in itself; rather, presumably, the end 
of democratic social organization is the 
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increase of happiness. Thus the ultimate 
task of education is to introduce the 
individual to “high-grade satisfactions.” 
This last point of Professor Raphael’s 
can be explained fairly simply—although 
not, perhaps, as he would do himself. 
The enjoyments involved in appreciating 
good art or fine literature are not differ- 
ent in kind from other sorts of enjoy- 
ment-—pleasure is pleasure—but they do 
have this characteristic, that they are the 
enjoyments of people whose critical 
powers have been sharpened and whose 
moral sensibilities have been developed. 
There are many pleasures that a person 
who has been educated in the second 
fashion mentioned will forbid himself, 
because he cannot enjoy them unless he 
suspends the operations of his intellect or 
his conscience, or both. Chief among 
these self-denied pleasures are bad litera- 
ture and bad art. I shall come back later 
to the task this sets the librarian; here I 
shall only point out that the cardinal 
cultural sin is pretentiousness. 

Before going on to examine some of 
the ways in which a public library, as a 
public library, might carry out these 
three educational tasks, let us first con- 
sider how a public library can remain a 
public library and yet, at the same time, 
be an educational institution. To do this 
Ishall introduce, as a methodological 
device, the distinction between the in- 
trinsic and extrinsic functions of an insti- 
tution. An intrinsic function proceeds in 
accordance with the nature of the or- 
ganization, as we agree to define that 
nature. The definition of “library”’ in the 
Oxford English Dictionary is admirably 
simple and accurate; with the omission 
of a qualifying phrase that was inserted 
to cover special libraries and the addition 
of a reference to book selection, the 
definition becomes that of a public li- 
brary: “A building, room, or set of 
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rooms, containing a collection of books 
for the use of the public .. . . ; a public 
institution or establishment, charged 
with the [selection and] care of a collec- 
tion of books, and the duty of rendering 
them accessible to those who require to 
use them.” An intrinsic library function 
is one directly concerned with the selec- 
tion, care, or making available of books; 
an extrinsic function is any other job a 
library may happen to undertake. If a 
job is extrinsic, we must always ask: Is 
the library the institution best charged 
with carrying it out? This distinction is a 
theoretical one, which can be applied 
whenever we can agree on the definition 
of a thing. It is not equivalent to the 
assignment of a priority in a practical 
situation. In practice, it is often neces- 
sary for the librarian to assume the most 
heterogeneous roles, and of course it may 
happen that a function extrinsic to a li- 
brary turns out to be a valuable and ap- 
propriate undertaking in the circum- 
stances. In New Zealand we find, in 
country villages, some libraries which 
are also post offices, and this may be a 
worthy arrangement. But no one will be 
confused by it into believing that post- 
mistress-ship and librarianship are gener- 
ically the same. 

Let me now apply this distinction to 
the proposition that the library is an edu- 
cational institution. Let me, in other 
words, make clear in what sense the pub- 
lic library is intrinsically educational. Is 
it not fairly patent that, in the sense of 
teaching, lecturing, or active instruction, 
the library is not an educational institu- 
tion? I do not, of course, want to rule out 
in this way any incidental teaching work 
a librarian may undertake on the use of 
the library or in book talks. Obviously, 
he is likely to be the person most quali- 
fied to do these things, but it will be seen 
later why, in the case of book talks, the 
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librarian should never conceive it to be 
his job merely to amplify the message of 
a particular author, however much he 
may agree with it personally, but should 
instead exhibit at all times the impor- 
tance of a critical approach to literature. 
Both book talks of this kind and ex- 
planatory library lectures are intrinsic 
library functions. All I am trying to em- 
phasize, in my point against teaching in 
general, is that the library, as a library, 
has educational jobs of its own to do and 
that these jobs do not include teaching. 
They are, however, complementary to 
teaching.® 

At this point it might be advisable to 
say something more directly on the sub- 
ject of teaching, because it provides the 
middle ground, mentioned at the outset, 
between education and indoctrination, 
and this will be a convenient place to dis- 
tinguish the two. Professor Raphael’s 
distinction between three separate tasks 
which are alike entitled to be called edu- 
cational does suggest a theory of educa- 
tion which has as its principal aim the 
enjoyment of certain pleasures. These 
pleasures are higher in the sense that 
they are compatible with the operation 
of our intelligence and our. conscience or 
social consciousness. In this theory of 
education the key role is played by the 
critical mind—an old conception that 
goes back to Socrates. Now the term 
“adoctrination” has been used synony- 
mously with “instruction,” but the mod- 
ern sense, that links the term with fascis- 
tic tendencies, is a logical extension of 
one of its secondary meanings: “‘to im- 
bue with a doctrine.” The new meaning 
is concerned with the emotional presen- 
tation of a doctrine (or integrated system 


8 Cf. Johnson, loc. cit. I do not use his term 
“auxiliary” because it signifies a subordination of 
librarianship to teaching, whereas in my conception 
the two are co-ordinate. 


of aims and ideas). Now there is nothing 
inherently wrong with those who are con- 
cerned to impart enthusiasms, but there 
is something wrong with an educational] 
setup that itself relies, to any substantial 
degree, on such methods. The system of 
indoctrination is, of course, peculiarly 
adapted to serve the purposes of dicta- 
tors, but, for the same reasons, it is bad 
educational practice in a society which 
aims to encourage every citizen to judge 
for himself which of the claims on his en- 
thusiasm are valid and which spurious. 
Teaching is common to both the to- 
talitarian system of indoctrination and 
the democratic system of education.’ 
Books are also common to both. But 
whereas in the one the book is specially 
written to take up the same doctrinal 
enthusiasms as the teacher, in the other 
the student is introduced to the most 
divergent opinions and encouraged to 
make up his own mind and rely on his 
own judsment. Thu8 the democratic 
teacher, who soberly encourages in hig 
students a genuine interest in the prob- 
lems of his subject, requires more than a 
book, or even several books, to sustain 
and develop the educational processes he 
initiates: he needs a library of books. 
What, then, is the educational role of a 
library? 

A library is educational if it has books 
of a certain type and these are organized 
to meet the educational demands of its 
readers. A library, therefore, which is 
part of a teaching institution—a college 
library, for example—has educational 
functions of an obvious kind, and no one 
is likely to think it strange that the col- 
lege librarian does not lecture on the con- 
tent of his books. What is not noticed, 
however, or is explicitly denied, is that 
the public library can exercise the same 


9 The kind of teaching is, of course, quite differ- 
ent. 
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kind of complementary educational func- 
tion without being complementary to 
any particular educational institution, or 
even without other educational institu- 
tions at all." Now the college librarian 
has, in the form of the college lecturing 
staff, a ready-made test, should he need 
it, of the educational value of a book. It 
is precisely the circumstance that de- 
prives the public librarian of any such 
ready-made criterion that gives him his 
unique responsibility as an educator of 
democracy. Since I am going on to indi- 
cate the senses in which a librarian is im- 
partial, let me state definitely at this 
point that no librarian can be impartial 
as between good and bad literature. Crit- 
ical literary book selection is the most 
important professional task of the librar- 
ian; if he does not maintain critical 
standards here, the harm in the long run 
will be irreparable. Here lies the greatest 
educational task of the librarian, but 
here the typical evangelist shows most 
his ignorance or indifference. 

Literary criticism is concerned in 
large part with readability—that is, with 
the accuracy with which an author 
evokes a feeling or conveys an idea, and 
hence with a book’s comprehensibility or 
readability. But this does not mean its 
readability to persons who are indifferent 
to the problems of an author or insensi- 
tive to the nice blending and counter- 
poise of different emotions. Similarly, it 
does not mean readability in the sense in 
which Tarzan of the Apes is readable, 
where excitement overcomes the turgidi- 
ties of the prose and where one swings 
dizzily from noun to verb over the top of 
the menacing forms in the adjectival 
_ ™ All that is required is that individuals should 
have the desire to understand something that can 
be learned from books or to experience something 
that can only be found in good literature; educa- 


tional institutions do but nurture these educational 
desires. 


jungle. Library evangelism, by its stress 
on a crude conception of readability and 
by going out to ensnare nonintellectual 
interests in the natural haunts, under- 
mines the critical standards of library 
book selection and reveals its antidemo-, 
cratic distrust of the people’s ability to 
think for themselves. And it undermines 
them, too, by suggesting that the educa- 
tional nature of librarianship lies else- 
where than within the library itself. 

If a librarian is not impartial in this 
sense, it is necessary to find out in what 
sense or senses he is impartial. This takes 
us back once more to a comparison be- 
tween the librarian and the teacher. Now 
it is very dubious to what extent we can 
demand that a teacher be impartial. It 
is not his business to present all sides of 
an argument without indicating where, 
in his opinion, the truth lies. The exhibi- 
tion of a reasoned process leading on to a 
definite judgment is, indeed, of high edu- 
cational value. The least we can demand 
of a teacher is that, having stated the 
problem and explained the proffered so- 
lutions, he should have the courage and 
clarity of mind to commit himself, know- 
ing that, in so doing, he is likely to s< 
wrong. But the democratic teacher is not 
there to make up the student’s mind for 
him also. The student, as we have seen, 
needs access to a variety of opinions in 
order himself to learn how to reason. It is 
here that a librarian’s impartiality has a 
real meaning. A librarian is impartial in 
the sense that he makes freely available 
works on all sides of controversial issues. 
He is even entitled to point out, in some 
unobtrusive way, books which take the 
opposite view from the ones on which a 
reader is feasting. He is impartial also in 
a second sense: the “‘service” sense of im- 
partiality. Within the limits of the li- 
library’s book-selection policy, the li- 
brarian presents books according to the 
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demands of his public and does not 
scrutinize their motives in asking. In this 
he provides a service of the same order as 
the grocer selling matches indifferently 
to the incendiarist and the peaceable 
pipe-smoker. This also is impartiality. 
But it is clear that in neither of these 
senses is the evangelist conclusion, that a 
librarian should play an active role in the 
community, deducible from the proposi- 
tion that the librarian is an impartial dis- 
penser of knowledge. 

Let us now consider in what intrinsic 
ways the library can carry out the three 
educational tasks of Professor Raphael: 
the vocational, the intellectual and mor- 
al, and the aesthetic or cultural. 

The vocational or informational aspect 
of education is probabiy the best under- 
stood and the best provided for in all 
large modern libraries. One has only to 
think of the reference department, the 
special subject collections, and _ the 
readers’ adviser service to realize how 
well organized this side has become. In 
all this work there is a concreteness and a 
definiteness that appeals to the applied 
scientist (and library science is, in this 
field at least, an applied science like 
medicine or engineering). The intellec- 
tual task is also provided for, in so far as 
it shares the same facilities as the voca- 
tional one ard blends its purposes. In 
fact, it may, in some respects, be even 
better provided for in its subject collec- 
tions. It is worth noting, however, that 
there is an essential difference between 
the books that fulfil these different aims. 
The intellectual job is not done so much 
with books of facts and concrete infor- 
mation as with those that try to state 
principles and theories. It is here that one 
becomes most acutely conscious of com- 
plications in the concept of readability. 

Books of this kind can only be judged in 
respect of their readability by the person 
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who, having submitted his mind to the 
discipline required in mastering a syb- 
ject, has reached the level where he js 
concerned with the same problems as the 
author. No one is educated in this sense 
if he is not prepared to make a great 
effort; it cannot be pretended that this js 
not, in the beginning at least, distasteful, 
frustrating, and even painful. The ]j- 
brary can at least see that this student 
gets quiet and all the available books he 
needs. And here again the readers’ ad- 
viser is a valuable institution, but again 
with a difference. For the purely voca- 
tional student (who often, of course, be- 
comes an intellectual one too; but that 
case is not the one being considered), 
what is wanted is an authority who can 
state readily the desired information in 
its most up-to-date and handiest form; 
to be a readers’ adv’ser to the seeker af- 
ter intellectual education is to forego all 
authority and to become a companion in 
the search for truth and thus one who 
fortifies the student in his confidence in 
his ability to carry through his project. 
Here the readers’ adviser is privileged 
solely in respect of his technical mastery 
of the reference aids. The third, or cul- 
tural, task has already been indicated. It 
is (merely!) to provide good literature 
and good works of collected art in a 
pleasant human atmosphere and to see 
that, no matter what other stock is car- 
ried, the best is always where it can be 
found most readily. 

These, then, are some of the intrinsic 
ways in which a public library can carry 
out its educational functions. Those with 
the richer variety of American library 
experience can no doubt add to them. 
Much more important than any specific 
application is the job of helping the prac- 
tical librarian to understand the theory 
of education, scientific method, literary 
criticism, and the like, as components of 
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a pure library theory; it is for him to 
make his own applications. In New Zea- 
land, where all but a very few libraries 
are still in the “‘prehistoric”’ stage, one 
can, nevertheless, find some heartening 
examples of the great, if modest, educa- 
tional benefits good librarianship can 
confer on a community. Luckily, we have 
not yet been blighted by the doctrines of 
evangelism. 

Modern commercially inspired enter- 
tainment, chasing the will-o’-the-wisp of 
“what the people want,” has abandoned 
all educational standards. Regarding its 
aim as one of making policies, products, 
and ideas acceptable to indifferent peo- 
ple, it exploits every common emotion 
and every human weakness discovered 
by modern psychology. The ways it does 
this are not confined to cheap sensation- 
alism; they also play on the snobbery of 
those who recognize sensationalism. In 
fact, an instrument has been created, of 
great subtlety, which anticipates our 
every mood and, by confirming us in our 
prejudices, prevents the operation of our 
reason. To change this situation will be a 
slow, uphill fight at best, but there is no 
doubt it must be attempted, and at- 
tempted enthusiastically. Yet enthusi- 
asm will not be sustained unless we have, 
in substantial measure, attained that 
power of discrimination without which 
we are helpless against the false prophet: 
the demagogue who uses democratic slo- 
gans to und¢,mine democracy. The li- 
brary evangelist, it may be freely ad- 
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mitted, is devoted to the cause of democ- 
racy and is quite aware of the virtues of 
individual integrity and self-criticism. 
And yet, in his arguments about librar- 
ies, he is extremely, even dangerously, 
confused about quite fundamental 
points. At their best, his discussion 
groups and social engineering have awak- 
ened in apathetic communities some con- 
ception of democratic responsibilities; 
one can only wish that we could see 
some more cogent reason than he has 
given for assigning a leading role in such 
developments to the library. (I do not 
rule out his doing these things as a pri- 
vate citiz a, or the library profession’s 
lending its full support to educational 
and social welfare schemes.) The library 
cannot preserve its intrinsic educational 
functions and its attendant impartiality 
in controversy if it enters itself into the 
social arena. Indeed, there are few things 
that can be envisaged more dangerous to 
democracy, few things more calculated 
to confuse the distinction between educa- 
tion, with its emphasis on the critical 
mind, and indoctrination, with its emo- 
tional appeal toward a unified outlook, 
than that a public institution with a rep- 
utation for impartiality should set out to 
pursue those interests which have no 
educational significance and stimulate 
people to read a few preselected works to 
which they would otherwise be com- 
pletely indifferent. Let the librarian stay 
a librarian and give people a chance to 
think. 


LIBRARIES OF SOUTH CAROLINA: THEIR ORIGINS 
AND EARLY HISTORY, 1700-1830" 


FRANCES LANDER SPAIN 


BACKGROUND 


first English settlement in the 
colony of Carolina was made in 
1670. The French had attempted 
colonization there a hundred years ear- 
lier, but the Spaniards and Indians de- 
stroyed their fort and prevented further 
landings. The country was beautiful and 
fertile, low lying and cut by many 
meandering streams, and ideal for the 
establishment of the plantation system 
which the English had set up in the 
Barbados. 

From the original settlement of 
Charleston (first called Charlestown, but 
changed, in 1785, to Charleston) the 
colonists spread out along the coast and 
took up lands on the banks of the rivers. 
They became part of an elaborate colo- 
nization system that had been devised by 
John Locke and put into operation by 
the Lords Proprietors, a company of 
English lords who were promoting the 
colony. Large parcels of land were sold, 
and ownership of this land carried with it 
titles and rights of local rule. The size of 
the holdings meant that colonists were 
separated from each other by long dis- 
tances, with often only the rivers and 
creeks as means of communication. This 
pattern of life created a powerful group 
of wealthy, self-sufficient country fam- 
ilies. 

Coeval with the extension of outlying 

A summary of a dissertation submitted to the 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago in December, 1944, in partial fulfilment of 


the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. 
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plantations in Carolina was the develop- 
ment of the town of Charleston. Many of 
the landed men participated in both 
movements, for they had town houses as 
well as country places. And it was to this 
town that the whole colony looked for 
political, economic, and social leadership. 

Men from many nations made up the 
citizenry of Carolina. English, Hugue- 
nots, Swiss, Germans, Welsh, and the 
so-called “Scotch-Irish” predominated, 
but small groups of Quakers, Jews, and 
French Catholics, the famous Acadians, 
added their traits and traditions to pro- 
duce a society that was perhaps unique 
in American life. By 1775 the separate 
racial strains had been so blended that 
South Carolina presented a culture dis- 
tinctly its own, but it was a culture com- 
pounded of many and widely varied ele- 
ments. Richard Barry has well sum- 
marized these historical characteristics 
of the colony: 

The stamp of England was on it, as the flag of 
Britain flew over it, but the colorful topography 
with its exotic architecture supported a socio- 
logical pot into which were poured the stark 
practicality of the frontier, exaggerated Euro- 
pean fashions, man’s primal urge for freedom, 
English legal forms, the Anglo-Saxon reliance 
on parliamentary government, the philosopher’s 
dream of Utopia, an exacting social background, 
a basic ethnic conflict, Oriental mental habits 
(the freeman embracing the despot), the British 
gift for colonization, Celtic precision and intui- 
tion, Huguenot thrift and adaptability, the 
Swiss, Dutch, and German ta ent for home- 
making, the Viking instinct for attack, the 
Quaker genius for “accommodation.” 


Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina (New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942), p. 18. 
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THE PROVINCIAL LIBRARY 


The colonists were plain people and 
rich planters, “earnest men from every 
walk in life who came to seek new homes 
in a new country.”’ Ramsay says of 
them: “Though few, if any, of the early 
settlers were learned men, yet they 
brought with them general ideas of Eu- 
ropean culture,” and as soon as the 
necessities of life had been secured ‘‘they 
adopted measures for promoting the 
moral and literary improvement of them- 
selves and particularly of the rising gen- 
eration.’’* Only thirty years after the be- 
ginning of Charleston, the Provincial As- 
sembly had an opportunity to establish 
in the settlement a device by which this 
laudable purpose might be realized—the 
Provincial Library. 

The story of this library goes back to 
England and the Reverend Thomas 
Bray, who was appointed, in April, 1696, 
oficial representative of the Bishop of 
London to the American colonies. He 
was not able to leave for America for 
several years, and during that period of 
waiting and preparation for his work he 
recognized the necessity of providing the 
clergy who were going to the New World 
with books. From this narrow idea of a 
clerical library Dr. Bray very quickly 
expanded his concept to include a pro- 
vincial library for each colony and rapid- 
ly set about to accomplish it. He realized 
the expense entailed in establishing such 
libraries and sought financial help from 
influential patrons. In his request he 
said: 

It will require a very considerable fund, fifty 
pounds worth of books being the least that can 

3 Albert S. Thomas, “A Sketch of the History of 
the Church in South Carolina,” Historical M agazine 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 1V (March, 1935), 
4-5. 

‘David Ramsay, The History of South Carolina 


from Its First Settlement in 1670 to the Year 1808 
Charleston: David Longsworth, 1809), II, 353. 





be supposed requisite to enable a minister 
to discharge the Duties of this Function. Be- 
sides that in each Province it would be requisite 
to have a library of more Universal Learning, 
for the Service, and Encouragement of these 
who shall launch forth in the pursuit of Useful 
Knowledge, as well Natural as Divine.’ 


A further amplification of Dr. Bray’s 
original plan for a “‘collection of books 
for the ministers” provided for home cir- 
culation of books from the provincial li- 
brary. He said: 

Standing [i.e., noncirculating] libraries will 
signify little in the Country where Persons 
must ride some miles to look into a Book; such 
journeys being too expensive of Time and Mon- 
ey, but Lending Libraries which come home 
to ’em without charge, may tolerably well sup- 
ply the Vacancies in their own studies till such 
time as these Lending Libraries may be im- 
proved into Parochial Libraries.® 


His appeal to provide enlightenment 
for the colonists had the support of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in the Colonies and met with generous 
response from the English people. By 
July, 1699, he had raised £2,483/15. Of 
this sum, the second largest part, £300, 
was allocated to the church in South 
Carolina, and 225 books were purchased 
with it. Even before all this money had 
been raised, the Reverend Samuel Mar- 
shall left England to take up his duties as 
minister at Charleston and brought with 
him the first lot of books for the new 
library. An entry in Dr. Bray’s account 
book reads: 

Ffor paper to Cover ye Bottoms and Sides 
of ye Boxes and to lay between ye Books be- 
longing to ye Library yt was sent with Mr. 
Marshall to Carolina o/2/o 


Ss Bernard C. Steiner, “Rev. Thomas Bray and 
His American Libraries,” American Historical Re- 
view, II (October, 1896), 67. 


6 Edgar Legare Pennington, “The Beginnings of 
the Library in Charles Town, South Carolina,” 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
XLIV (new ser.; April, 1934), 162. 
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Ffor a Truss of fine Hay to fill ye corners of 
ye Boxes tite yt ye Books might not have Room 
to shake 0/2/07 


The South Carolina Assembly was so 
grateful for this spiritual and intellectual 
sustenance that on October 8, 1608, it 
appointed Captain Job Howes and Mr. 
Ralph Izard as a committee to write 
letters to 

Ye Lord Bishopp of London and Doctor 
Thomas Bray and give them the thanks of this 
house for their Pious Care and Paines in Pro- 
viding and sending a minister of ye Church of 
England and Laying a foundation for a Good 
and public Library.* 


The Lords Proprietors also contributed 
to the library, and on November 10, 
1698, a committee consisting of Mr. 
Robert Stevens and Captain Howes was 
appointed by the House to write them 
also expressing appreciation “for ye 
Generous Present of Soe Considerable 
Part of our Public Library.”’® The South 
Carolina Assembly was unique in that it, 
of all the assemblies in the colonies 
where similar parochial libraries were 
established, appropriated public money 
toward the support of the library. 

On September 20, 1698, Mr. Robert 
Stevens reported to the House that “their 
Remaines Due to Mr Clavell of Lon- 
don bookseller the Sume of ffifty Three 
pounds To be paid in London for Books 
Belonging to ye Library of Charles 
Towne in Carolina” and the House re- 
solved at once “that ye sd fifty Three 
pounds be paid.’’*° 

Another evidence of public interest in 
this parish library was the official recog- 
nition and legal status given to it by the 


7 Ibid., p. 162. 


§ South Carolina (Colony), Journal of the Com- 
mons House of Assembly of South Carolina for the Two 
Sessions of 1698, ed. Alexander S. Salley (Columbia, 
S.C.: The State Co., 1913), p. 28. 


9 Tbid., p. 36. 1° Thid., pp. 13-14. 


Provincial Assembly. A bill “To Secure 
the Provincial Library at Charles Town 
in Carolina” was introduced in the As- 
sembly on November 16, 1699, and be- 
came a law of the colony on November 
16, 1700."" Dr. Bray’s zeal made it pos- 
sible to have a library that was more 
than just a collection of books for the 
clergy, and the assistance of the Lords 
Proprietors and the Provincial Assembly 
insured its semipublic nature. 

The preamble of the library law of 
1700 expressed the fear that the books 
would “quickly be embezzled, damaged, 
or lost excepting a law be passed for the 
effectual preservation of the same,” and 
then the law proceeded to lay down rules 
under which the books were to be pre- 
served and the library was to function. A 
commission was appointed to have gener- 
al supervision of the library, to visit it at 
least once a year, and to examine its 
books. The minister of the Church of 
England was to be the custodian of the 
collection and was required to give a re- 
ceipt for the books to the commissioners 
and the churchwardens and to answer 
double for the value of books damaged, 
embezzled, or destroyed. The act further 
provided that “the Inhabitants of this 
Province shall have the Liberty to Bor- 
row any Books out of the said Provincial 
Library, by giving a Receipt for the 
same to the Incumbent of Charles 
Town.” The circulation rules allowed a 
folio to be kept four months and a 
quarto, or under, one month. Seven cata- 
logs had to be compiled—one for the 
Lords Proprietors, one for the Bishop of 
London, one for Dr. Bray, one to be 
entered on the record in the office of the 
secretary of the province, one for the cus- 
tody of the commissioners, one for the 


S.C. Statutes at Large, Vol. VII, Statutes Relat- 
ing to the City of Charleston, pp. 13-16. This citation 
covers all subsequent quotations from this Act. 
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churchwardens, and one for the incum- 
bent of the church, to be kept in the li 
brary, “‘so any person may know what 
Books are contained in the said Li- 
brary.” 

There was no appropriation of public 
funds for the annual support or enlarge- 
ment of the library. However, the book 
collection was increased several times. 
In 1705 Colonel Nicholson, then gover- 
nor of Virginia, gave thirty guineas to be 
laid out in books for the six parishes in 
South Carolina and £20 more to be dis- 
tributed among the ministers who were 
to serve these parishes.’ And in Decem- 
ber of that year Mr. Thomas, rector of 
the church in Charleston, was sent back 
from England at a better salary ‘“‘to- 
gether with the usual allowance of £10/5 
for a Library and for small books.’’? 

The Provincial Library was used to 
such an extent that it was necessary for 
the Assembly to pass a supplementary 
library act on June 7, 1712."4 It stated 
that several of the books had been “lost 
and damnified” and that it was necessary 
to give ‘discretionary powers to the per- 
son that does keep the same to limit the 
use of the books if he feels that it is 
necessary.” It also authorized the com- 
mission to meet twice a year to inspect 
the library and to supervise all the 
parochial libraries in the colony. 

Though the Provincial Library must 
have continued to function for several 
years longer, no further action in regard 
to it was taken by the Assembly. There 
are no dates available by which to set the 
limit of the library’s service; it was es- 
tablished by law in 1700 and it existed 


=“Tocuments Concerning the Rev. Samuel 
Thomas, 1702-1707,” South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, V (January, 1904), 24. 


83 [bid., p. 26. 
"S.C. Statutes at Large, U1, 366-76. 


for at least twelve years and probably 
longer. Nor is there any record of the 
establishment of another library until 
1748, when the Charleston Library So- 
ciety was organized. 


THE CHARLESTON LIBRARY SOCIETY 


During the first seventy-five years of 
its life, the colony of Carolina had 
weathered hurricanes, fires, attacks from 
Indians and pirates, scourges of yellow 
fever and smallpox, and internal fric- 
tion, and had developed already the in- 
dependence and characteristic attitudes 
that were to determine its subsequent 
actions. It had struggled with the Lords 
Proprietors and forced them to sell the 
province to the king, thus giving it direct 
contact with the Crown. It had organized 
a well-disciplined militia; had found a 
staple, rice; and was introducing indigo 
as a second staple. Colonel Purry, a 
Swiss promoter, described the status of 
the colony in 1731, when he wrote: 

There are between 5 and 600 houses in 
Charles Town, the most of which are very 
costly; besides 5 handsome Churches viz: 
one for those of the Church of England, one for 
the Presbyterians, one for the Anabaptists, one 
for the Quakers, and one for the French. If you 
travel into the Country, you will see stately 
Buildings, noble Castles, and an infinite num- 
ber of all sorts of cattle. If it be ask’d what has 
produced all this? the Answer is: ’Tis only the 
rich land of Carolina.*s 


As the wealth of the planters in- 
creased, their standards of living and 
ideas of culture expanded. They were 
striving, consciously or not, to rebuild in 
Carolina the English country life that 
they had left behind them. Their sons, 
and often their daughters, were sent 
back to England, Scotland, or France to 
be educated. They entered their horses in 

'sHenry A. M. Smith, “Purrysburgh,” South 


Carelina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, X 
(October, 1909), 191-92. 
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the events of “race week,” they lined the 
Battery to watch their boats win in the 
regatta, and they decked themselves in 
all their finery to sit on the hard benches 
of the old Dock Street Theater and enjoy 
the pleasures afforded by the earliest 
theater in America. They had beautiful 
furniture, family portraits, jewels and 
plate, and books. “In many country 
houses there was a book-room, to use the 
old word; and if not, at least one or two 
well-filled bookcases.’*® At Middleton 
Place, Pinckney Island, and some other 
plantations there were valuable collec- 
tions. Randall says of these planters: “It 
was not necessarily a class of great 
wealth, even as wealth was counted in 
those days, but of enough means to af- 
ford travel, the possession of books, and 
the leisure to read them.’’” 

But not all colonists were able to buy 
books, and, of those who did own private 
libraries, very few could afford all the 
new publications. The early Provincial 
Library that had been established with 
such auspicious backing had not func- 
tioned for almost a generation, and no 
other central library had been organized 
to take its place. In order to make books 
more available in Carolina, a group of 
seventeen young men met early in the 
year 1748 to raise funds to purchase 
pamphlets and magazines from England. 
On December 28, 1748, they organized 
themselves under the name of the 
Charles Town Library Society and made 
arrangements to buy books as well as 
pamphlets. When James Petigru de- 
livered the oration at the society’s first 
centennial, June 13, 1848, he said, ““The 

*©Mrs. Harriott Horry Rutledge Ravenel, 


Charleston: the Place and the People (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1907), p. 389. 

17 Charles W. Randall, “The Southern Heritage,” 
in Culture in the South, ed. W. T. Couch (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1034), 
p. 15. 


Society owes its origin to the plain citi- 
zens of a small town, and had for its ob- 
ject the collection of good books, and the 
encouragement of a taste for reading.” 
An earlier historian of the Library So- 
ciety wrote that “some young gentry 
imported books, chiefly for ammuse- 
ment.’*® Of the seventeen young men 
who composed the Library Society dur- 
ing its first year, some were surely “plain 
citizens’ whose names rarely appear 
elsewhere, while others were “gentry” 
whose names have been identified with 
the city and state throughout their his- 
tory.”° By 1750 the Society was well or- 
ganized with officers, rules, and a re- 
spectable roster of members. This list 
now included many names “distin- 
guished in the state’’; e.g., Christopher 
Gadsden, Thomas Lynch, Henry Lau- 
rens, William Middleton, Charles Pinck- 
ney, Andrew Rutledge, John Moultrie, 
and others. 

Immediately after its organization, 
the society applied for a charter, but it 
was not until eight years later that the 


James Petigru Carson, Life, Letters and 


Speeches of James Louis Petigru. (Washington 
W. H. Loudermilk & Co., 1920), p. 266. 


*9 Charleston Library Society, Rules and By-laws 
of the Charleston Library Society, Together with the 
Acts of the General Assembly of South Carolina for 
Incorporating the Society; and a Brief Historical 
Introduction (Charleston: Robert Wells, 1762), 
p. iv. 

20 Original members: Alexander Baron, Martin 
Brailsford, Samuel Brailsford, Robert Brisbane, 
William Burrows, John Cooper, Paul Douxsaint, 
James Gridlay, William Logan, Alexander Mc- 
Cauley, Dr. Patrick McKie, Thomas Middleton, 
John Neufville, Thomas Sacheverell, John Sinclair, 
Charles Steverson, Peter Timothy. Anne King 
Gregorie, ““The First Decade of the Charleston 
Library Society,” Proceedings of The South Caro- 
lina Historical Association, V (1935), p. 3; Ramsay, 
op. cit., p. 378; and “Original Rules and Members of 
the Charleston Library Society,” South Carolina 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XXIII (July, 
1922), 163, give these names. Miss Gregorie and 
Carson, op. cit., p. 206, add the names of Samuel 
and Joseph Wragg, Jr. 
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instrument was finally delivered into the 
hands of the members. At the meeting of 
the society on April 4, 1759, the rules and 
by-laws that covered both the organiza- 
tion and use of the library were ratified.” 

The constitution provided for the 
usual officers and a librarian. Members 
were expected to take an active part in 
the afiairs of the society, to attend meet- 
ings, and to hold offices to which they 
were elected, and those refusing to do so 
were charged a fine. Country members 
were excused from these fines. 

Immediately upon election to mem- 
bership in the society, the new member 
was required to pay “Fifty Pounds cur- 
rent money of South Carolina” as an 
initiation fee and thereafter weekly dues 
of “five shillings current money until he 
had paid a total of two hundred pounds, 
then he paid only two shillings per 
week.”’ If he fell behind in his weekly 
contribution for six months, the rights 
and privileges of active membership were 
denied him, and, if he continued to be in 
arrears, he was “utterly barred and ex- 
cluded from being a member of this So- 
ciety.” 

The circulation rules are reminiscent 
of those of the old Provincial Library. 
They read: 

A member shall, at the stated hours, have 
free access to the Library, and to the use of any 
of the books or instruments therein. He may 
also take out of the Library any one, books or 
pamphlet, or any number of volumes of one 
work he choses to read, giving a receipt for the 
same. ... which shall be returned to the Li- 
brary within four days if a pamphlet, twelve 
days if a Duodecimo or Octavo, sixteen days 
if a Quarto, and within twenty-four days if a 
Folio, allowing to every country member a 
farther time, at the rate of twelve hours for 
every six miles between Charleston and the 
place of his residence. 

_ ™ Charleston Library Society, of. cit., p. 1. This 
citation covers all subsequent quotations from 
these rules. 


The importance of the planter, or 
country member, is reflected in these cir- 
culation rules and in the regulations re- 
garding forfeits for not filling offices to 
which members were elected. Though he 
lived at a distance from Charleston, he 
was still considered a part of local so- 
ciety. Rules were adjusted to suit his 
convenience and regulations were modi- 
fied so that he might not only participate 
in Charleston life but also enrich town 
activities by his presence. 

Several administrative questions beset 
the society in the eighteenth century: 
policies of book selection, return of 
books, payment of arrears, employment 
of a librarian, selection of a bookdealer, 
the printing of a catalog, and the housing 
of the books. These problems recur more 
or less regularly in the rules and by-laws, 
in advertisements in the South Carolina 
Gazelle, and in the minutes of the society. 

All the members participated in the 
process of book selection. The rules 
stated that “any sum not exceeding One 
Hundred Pounds sterling may be laid 
out yearly in books and such mathe- 
matical or philosophical instruments as 
the Society shall judge proper.”’ Books 
and instruments to be purchased were 
“proposed at one general meeting and 
agreed to the next.” A spirited debate 
over the purchase of the classics was 
carried on for five meetings in 1764 and 
1765.” It was proposed that £70 of the 
£100 allowed for books be spent on ‘‘the 
classics, all the Ancient Greek and Latin 
authors down to the IV century, inclu- 
sive, as well Ecclesiastical as others, and 
the most Eminent Philologists and Crit- 
ics upon them.’’ The amount was finally 

22 Charleston Library Society, “Journal Minutes of 
the Charleston Library Society” (*iS in the Charles- 
ton Library Society, Charleston, S.C.), Jar-:ary, 
April, and July, 1764, and April and July, 1765. 
This citation covers all quotations from the minutes 
of the society. 
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reduced to £30, and a list of the classics 
was drawn up. This list was sent to the 
bookseller in London with instructions to 
spend £30 annually until all the titles 
had been bought. The remainder of the 
book fund was spent on books of general 
and current interest. Miss FitzSimons, 
librarian of the Charleston Library So- 
ciety, says of the members: “They 
wished to keep in touch with a mature 
civilization, the history and progress of 
the world, and then, as now, they wanted 
new publications.” 

The society published numerous cata- 
logs. The first one, probably the earliest 
of the sort to be published in America, 
was authorized at the meeting on July 4, 
1759, but did not appear until 1770. Two 
years later an appendix, or supplement, 
to the catalog was issued. 

The library was housed for twenty 
years in rooms lent to it, rent free, by 
Mr. Gabriel Manigault. Just before the 
Revolution Josiah Quincy visited 
Charleston and recorded his impressions 
of these quarters as ‘a handsome, spa- 
ciuus room, containing a very valuable 
collection of books, prints, globes, etc.” 
These rooms were used until 1778, when 
an extensive fire destroyed the building 
and most of the books. After the new 
State House was completed in 1792, the 
rooms of its upper story were put at the 
disposal of the society, and they were 
used until 1836, when the society moved 
into its own building. 

South Carolina’s relations with Eng- 
land were satisfactory, and the colony 
hoped until the end of the Colonial pe- 
riod to settle its differences with the 

23 Ellen M. FitzSimons, “Address before the 


South Carolina Library Association, 1933” (un- 
published MS in the Charleston Library Society). 

24 Josiah Quincy, Memoir of the Life of Josiah 
Quincy, Junior of Massachusetts Bay, 1744-1775, 
ed. Eliza Susan Quincy (3d ed.; Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1875), p. 103. 


mother-country amicably. The members 
of the Charleston Library Society were 
the leading citizens of the colony; men 
who were loyal to England but who were 
conscious of the unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion among the colonists and who, when 
the final movement for independence 
came, threw in their lot with the other 
colonies to present a united front to Eng- 
land. When revolution appeared im- 
minent, these men made preparations to 
protect their books when trouble came. 
At the regular October meeting in 1775 
a motion was made and seconded that 
“‘the Society do take under consideration 
whether the books shall be removed from 
the Library Room to any and what place 
during the present commotion,” but not 
enough members were present to take 
action, and a special meeting was called 
for October 9, 1775. Thirty-one members 
attended and voted unanimously that 
“proper boxes or cases be immediately 
got and sufficient for removing the Books 
in case of any danger and that the same 
be lodged in the Library Room for that 
purpose.” There is no record of the books 
having been packed in the boxes. If they 
were, it did not make it possible to re- 
move them quickly enough, for three 
years later all but 185 of the vaiuable 
collection were destroyed by the fire 
mentioned above. 

The Revolution hampered the activi- 
ties of the society, but it did not halt 
them. New members continued to join 
the society, and its regular meetings were 
held. There was one meeting, however, 
that had to be omitted, for an entry of 
July, 1776, reads “M. B. no meeting in 
July, the colony being then invaded.” 

After the Revolution the society col- 
lected some debts that had been out- 
standing for several years and had a bal- 
ance of about $11,000. Of this sum, it 
subscribed $6,400 to the Bank of the 
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United States and spent the rest for 
books. These books were purchased in 
1792 and formed the foundation of the 
present library. The decision to restock 
the library attracted members whose 
financial contributions and _ influence 
gave added impetus to the reawakened 
interest in the society. A brief tabulation 
of the size of the collection gives an idea 
of its growth (Table 1). The collection 
had grown from its meager beginnings in 
1748 to a creditable collection by 1778, 
when the disastrous fire of that year re- 
duced it to fewer than two hundred vol- 
umes. Slowly, during the Revolution, the 
collection was increased as the funds of 
the society permitted. The recovery of 
funds and the large purchase of books in 
1792 restored the library to its former 
size, and from then until the War be- 
tween the States its growth was steady. 

“Reading was a serious occupation, 
not a pastime, for the members of the Li- 
brary Society,”*S and they undertook to 
assemble books of real value and other 
items that would increase their knowl- 
edge of themselves and the world they 
lived in. The society early enlarged its 
scope of activities. Besides books, pam- 
phlets, and newspapers, it owned “a 
microscope, a concave mirror, an air 
pump, a telescope, a camera obscura, and 
a hydrostatic balance’*’ which it lent to 
its members. This interest in science led 
the society to begin a “natural history” 
collection of South Carolina which cul- 
minated in the founding of the Charles- 
ton Museum, the oldest museum in 
America. In Dr. Ramsay’s report of the 
fire of 1778 and its effect on the Library 
Society, he recorded the loss of “many 


Frederick P. Bowes, The Culture of Early 
Charleston (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1942), p. 64. 


26 James Harold Easterby, A History of the Cul- 
lege of Charleston (1935), Pp. 4- 


specimines of natural history’? as well 
as books and other articles. 

An early goal of the Charleston Li- 
brary Society was the founding of an 
academy or college for the colony. The 
purpose of the society, as stated in its 
petition for incorporation in 1750, was 
“for purchasing Books and laying the 
Foundation of their future Academy.”’* 
The society soon found that the estab- 
lishment of a college was too ambitious 
an undertaking for a private organiza- 
tion, but, as individuals and as a group, 
the members of the society continued to 


TABLE 1* 

Year Number of Volumes 
Before 1778 About 5,000 
1778 185 

1790 342 

1808 4,500 

1811 7,000 

1826 12,000 

1850 18,000 

1876 15,000 

* Charleston Library Society, Catalog of the Books 
Belonging to the Charleston Library Society (Charles- 


ton: The News and Courier Book and Job Printers, 
1876), p. iv. 


work for the establishment of the college 
on a broader basis. 

John MacKenzie, a member, be- 
queathed his valuable library to it even 
before it was a reality, and Benjamin 
Smith left it £500 sterling. Many mem- 
bers of the society were in the General 
Assembly, and there they supported leg- 
islation which led to its establishment. 
In 1785.an act was passed creating three 
colleges in the state, one for each sec- 
tion.?? The College of Charleston alone 
was organized under this act. 

The fortunes of the Charleston Li- 
brary Society fluctuated with local cir- 
cumstances. During periods of economic 

27 Ramsay, op. cit., II, 379 n. 

28S.C. (Colony) Common House of Assembly 
MS Journal, Vol. XXVI (February 2, 1750-51). 

29 S.C. Statutes at Large, VIII, 674. 
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well-being the library prospered, it 
bought many and valuable books, and 
its funds were sufficient to lend on good 
security; in times of depression it man- 
aged to keep its organization intact, to 
add a few choice books, and to safeguard 
its investment by rigid economies. It suf- 
fered heavy losses as a result of fire and 
invasions, but each time its property was 
destroyed it started afresh to build up 
its collection of books and to carry on its 
broad and varied activities. Thus it has 
functioned continuously from 1748 to the 
present day—nearly two hundred years. 

Other libraries were established in 
Charleston during the early years of the 
nineteenth century: the Apprentices’ 
Library Society, the Franklin Library 
Society, the Ramsay Library and. De- 
bating Society, the Washington Library 
Society, and the Trinitarian Universalist 
and Library Society.*° 


THE GEORGETOWN LIBRARY SOCIETY 


Charleston was the first permanent 
settlement in Carolina, and the center of 
the life of the colony and state. Planta- 
tions were developed up and down the 
coast and inland along the rivers, and 
small communities were laid out in a 
great fan-shaped area with Charleston as 
the hub, Georgetown on Winyah Bay 
about sixty miles to the north, Beaufort 
on St. Helena’s Sound approximately the 
same distance to the south, and Walter- 
boro some forty miles to the west. Each 
of these towns became a center for the 
surrounding area, but all looked to 
Charleston for leadership and patterned 
themselves on society found there. 

The planters who lived near George- 
town specialized in indigo and were ever 
alert to improve its strain and cultiva- 
tion. To implement this purpose, they 


3° Ibid., pp. 335, 266, 326, 352, 366. 
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organized, about 1740, an agricultural 
and social club, the Winyah Indigo So- 
ciety.** This society became so prosper- 
ous that it was able to establish, in 1757, 
an excellent charity school which was 
attended by children of the planters and 
townspeople as well as the poor. 

The members of the Winyah Indigo 
Society were not content to furnish edu- 
cation to the youth of the community 
without also making some provision to 
supply books to the adult population of 
Georgetown. Many of them had libraries 
of their own, but, like the men in 
Charleston, they wanted more books and 
especially newspapers that recorded hap- 
penings of the world. In 1800 the Winyah 
Indigo Society sponsored the organiza- 
tion of the Georgetown Library Society. 
This society was to secure, in addition to 
books: 

Newspapers from Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Wilmington, 
Charleston, Savannah, Knoxville, Lexington, 
Columbia, and the Georgetown Gasette; two 
weekly papers from London (one of which t 
contain the debates of Parliament) the London 
Magazine and the Gazette of Leyden; also criti- 
cal reviews, and such periodicals published, 
and pamphlets as they shall think worthy the 
attention of the society; likewise maps of the 
four quarters of the globe.33 


7 The society met in a room rented from 
the local printer, who also acted as li- 
brarian. Books were bought in London, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston, and dona- 
tions were received from members and 


#* Winyah Indigo Society, Rules of the Winyah 
Indigo Society of Georgetown,S.C. with a Short History 
of the Society and a List of Living and Deceased 
Members from 1755 to 1938 (Charleston: Walker, 
Evans & Cogswell, 1938), p. 11. 

32 Charter of the Winyah Indigo Society, in the 
library of the Winyah Indigo Society, Georgetown, 
S.C., and S.C. Statutes at Large, VIII, 110. 

33 Minutes quoted in ““The Georgetown Library 
Society,” South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine, XXV (April, 1924), 96. 
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their friends. During the War between 
the States the books were removed from 
the library and scattered. 


THE BEAUFORT LIBRARY SOCIETY 


To the south of Charleston, the town 
of Beaufort became the economic and 
social center of the lower part of the 
colony. Immediately after the Revolu- 
tion a movement was started there to 
endow a seminary, and on December 19, 
1795, the trustees of Beaufort College 
were given a charter.*4 Provision was 
made by the trustees for the purchase of 
“such Books and Instruments as may be 
necessary for the grammar school and 
college at their first commencement.’’* 

These books in the college were not 
sufficient for the people in the com- 
munity, and here, too, a library society 
was organized. No exact date can be es- 
tablished for the creation of this society, 
but the program of the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of the college attests to its exist- 
ence on November 4, 1802; the Beaufort 
Library Society was one of the local or- 
ganizations invited to participate in this 
ceremony.*° A petition for incorporation 
was presented to the legislature on No- 
vember 15, 1803, but it was not until 
1807 that it was granted.?’ 

The Beaufort Library Society had a 
long and satisfactory history of service to 
the area. It and the library of Beaufort 
College provided scholarly resources to 
students and professional men alike. The 
Reverend Richard Fuller called the li- 
brary of the college “the most choice col- 
lection of modern and ancient classics I 


34. S.C. Statutes at Large, VIII, 180. 

’s Beaufort College, “Journal of the Proceedings 
of the Trustees of Beaufort College from Their 
First Incorporation in 1795” (MS in the Beaufort 
Township Library, Beaufort, S.C.), August 1, 1803. 

36 Tbid., November 4, 1802. 

37 S.C. Statutes at Large, VU, 244. 


have seen for a long time.’’* As in 
Georgetown, the Beaufort Library So- 
ciety lost all its books when the town 
was captured by the Federal fleet. 


THE WALTERBORO LIBRARY SOCIETY 


About forty miles west of Charleston 
in a district of higher land was the town 
of Walterboro. The people of the low 
country left their malaria-infested 
swamp lands during the summer and 
moved to higher, drier portions of the 
state. Walterboro, Stateburgh, and Pen- 
dleton were among the stopping-places 
frequented by coast families, and they 
acquired many of the characteristics of 
Charleston society. 

One of the earliest activities in Walter- 
boro was the organization of the Walter- 
boro Library Society. Its petition for in- 
corporation is not dated, but it was pre- 
sented to the legislature on November 
30, 1821, and granted on December 20 of 
that year.’® Local historical authorities 
set the date of its founding as probably 
1820. 

The society must have grown in size 
and importance. In 1826, when Walter- 
boro was incerporated, its boundaries ex- 
tended “three quarters of a mile in every 
direction from the place where the li- 
brary house now stands.’’*° The designa- 
tion of the library as the geographical 
center of the town attests to its place in 
the life of the community. The society 
was disbanded in 1833, but two other li- 
braries were established after the War 
between the States and the present li- 
brary still occupies the original “library 
house.” 

Other library societies were organized 

38 Mabel Runnette, “The Story of Three Li- 
braries in Beaufort,S.C.”’ (MS in the Beaufort Town- 
ship Library, Beaufort, S.C.). 

39. S.C. Statutes at Large, VIII, 320. 

4° Ibid., p. 276. 
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in the South Carolina low country, that 
portion of the state below Columbia and 
lying along the coast, during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Two 
of the famous sea islands, Edisto and 
James, were large enough in area and 
population to support independent li- 
brary societies. The Edisto Island Li- 
brary Society had assets of $5,000 when 
it applied for incorporation.“ 

Between Charleston and Beaufort was 
a section known as Indian Land. It had 
no particular town as its center but was a 
community of uncertain boundaries 
where the Indians had lived. A library 
bearing its name was incorporated in 
1816, but no further records of its ac- 
tivities remain. 

Four other library societies were or- 
ganized in the low country: the Re- 
publican Circulating Library of Barn- 
well located at the courthouse there, the 
Buck Springs Library Society of St. 
George, the Pineville Library Society, 
and the Williamsburg Library Society of 
Kingstree. Local and state historians list 
the library at Kingstree among the as- 
sets of the town from 1816 until 1843.43 

In the whole low country there devel- 
oped,on plantationsand in towns, replicas 
of life in and around Charleston. Social 
customs, modes of entertainment, reli- 
gious and educational mores, and institu- 
tions all bore the stamp of the city. As 
society changed and developed in 
Charleston, these changes and develop- 
ments became apparent in the life of the 
outlying areas. The creation of library 
societies is typical of this trend. The 


# Ibid., p. 3209. 

# Tbid., p. 284. 

43 Robert Mills, Statistics of South Carolina, In- 
cluding a View of Its Natural, Civil, and Military 
History, General and Particular (Charleston: Hurl- 
bert & Lloyd, 1826), p. 363; and William Gilmore 
Simms, The Geography of South Carolina (Charles- 
ton: Babcock & Co., 1843), p. 142. 


Charleston Library Society, organized in 
1748, set the pattern for the other so- 
cieties that were established as soon as 
communities were economically able to 
support library service. They varied, of 
course, with the peculiar conditions of 
their immediate localities; but all were 
basically similar in their desire to procure 
and distribute more books and thus pro- 
vide for the improvement and welfare of 
their community. 


THE SOCIETY HILL LIBRARY SOCIETY 


To the north of Georgetown, along the 
Peedee River, lies a region known in the 
state as the Welsh Neck. Here the Welsh 
settled in 1737 and laid out a town which 
they called Society Hill. The land about 
it was rich and fertile and supported a 
prosperous farming community. 

In the first years of the Revolution the 
people of the district organized the St. 
David’s Society to provide an academy 
for their children. After this school had 
become well established, members of the 
society became interested in books as 
adjuncts to education, and, about 1822, 
twelve of them founded a neighborhood 
library, the Society Hill Library Society. 

The rules and regulations of the so- 
ciety were drawn up according to the 
needs and conveniences of the member- 
ship. Society Hill, where the library 
building was located, was small, and 
most of the members lived in other parts 
of the county. They were permitted to 
withdraw several books at a time, so that 
if they finished reading one book before 
they returned to town, there would be 
others for them to read. Members were 
forbidden to lend books out of their fam- 
ilies, but nonmembers of the society 
were given borrowing privileges upon 
payment of $5.00 annually. 

A committee of three members was 
elected to purchase books, and so impor- 














tant was this committee that its chair- 
man presided over the society if the regu- 
larly elected president were absent. 
Books were bought in Philadelphia, sent 
to Charleston, and reshipped to Society 
Hill by way of Winyah Bay and the 
Peedee River.‘ 

The society issued several catalogs. 
The first was in manuscript and was 
made in October, 1826, soon after the li- 
brary was organized. It listed 760 titles 
and was arranged in an arbitrary fashion 
according to the fixed location of the 
books on the shelves. 

Many of the valuable old books and 
magazines are still in the library building 
to give testimony to the taste and intel- 
lectual curiosity of the members of the 
Society Hill Library Society. 


THE LIBRARIES IN PENDLETON 


Farther westward, across the fall line 
and into the up country, was Pendleton. 
This district was another of the summer 
retreats for the low country people and 
acquired many characteristics of the 
coast. 

Early in the nineteenth century a 
number of activities were carried on 
there to promote the general welfare. 
The Pendleton Farmers’ Society was 
organized in 1815 to study the conserva- 
tion of soils, the prevention of erosion, and 
the improvement of agriculture.“ It 
built a hall that has been used for over a 
hundred years by community organiza- 
tions of all types, published a magazine, 
the Farmer and Planter, and was active 
in the establishment of Clemson, the 
state agriculture college. 


“Society Hill Library Society, “Rules and 
Minutes,” copied by Mr. Ned Coker and published 
in the Darlington News and Press, September 2, 
1926 ff., from the originals now unavailable in a 
vault in a defunct bank in Darlington, S.C. 


4S Pendleton Farmers’ Society (Atlanta: Foote & 
Davis Co., 1908), p. 16. 
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The Pendleton Messenger was pub- 
lished by John Miller, who was con- 
nected with the publication of the fa- 
mous Junius letters in London. It re- 
flected life in the Pendleton district from 
1816 to 1849, when its publication was 
suspended. 

Another evidence of concern for the 
common good was a plan for a publicly 
supported county circulating library. 
On December 17, 1808, the South Caro- 
lina Legislature enacted a bill to provide 
“a public circulating library, under such 
rules and regulations as shall to them [the 
county commissioners] seem proper, and 
most likely to produce the greatest pub- 
lic utility.”4° The commissioners were 
given title to certain state lands in the 
Pendleton district which were to be sold 
to support this library. 

No library was ever established under 
this act. The intent of the legislature was 
to set up in Pendleton a permanent ¢ol- 
lection of books that would circulate to 
all residents of the district. The interpre- 
tation of the act by the commissioners 
emphasized service to the district and the 
dissemination of knowledge, rather than 
the channel through which this could be 
accomplished. Therefore, after studying 
the problems incident to the organization 
of a library, the commissioners recom- 
mended that another agency, an acad- 
emy, be organized as a more feasible 
means of carrying out the original pur- 
pose of the legislature.‘ 

It was not until 1825 that the acad- 
emy was chartered and the circulating 
library merged with it. By this act, the 
commissioners of the library became 
trustees of the Pendleton Academy. All 
property of the library was relinquished 


4°S.C. Statutes at Large, V, 578. 


‘7MS petition of the Commissioners of the 
Pendleton Circulating Library, in the South Caro- 
lina Historical Commission, Columbia, S.C. 
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to the academy, and a library was set up 
for the school.** 

In 1828 a subscription library was or- 
ganized by residents of Pendleton. The 
library was never incorporated, but an 
old minutes-book gives the record of the 
first five years of its existence. The so- 
ciety began as a reading circle that dis- 
posed of its books by lottery after they 
had been read by all members. This plan 
evidently did not please the members, for 
they voted to let the books accumulate 
into a permanent book stock, subject to 
further reading by anyone.*® 

The circulation period for books from 
this library was one week, with the privi- 
lege of renewal for an additional week. 
This was much shorter than the time al- 
lowed in the low country, but here there 
was no need for extra time, since the 
members lived within the little village. 
The extensive plantation system of the 
coast was not found in the Piedmont 
section, and so concessions to country 
members did not affect the rules and 
regulations of institutions. 

Nonmembers might use the society’s 
books under the following conditions. A 
deposit covering the cost of the book 
might be made at the time the book was 
taken from the collection, or an advance 
deposit of two dollars per year or one 
dollar and twenty-five cents for six 
months might be left with the society. 
Besides this deposit, which was redeem- 
able, the nonmember user of the library 
paid a fee of six and a quarter cents per 
week per volume read. 

Books were bought through Charles- 
ton bookstores and sent up the country 


4 S.C. Statutes at Large, VIII, 345. 


49 Pendleton Library Society, “Minutes” (MS 
minutes in the Pendleton Library, Pendleton, S.C.). 
This citation covers all quotations from these min- 
utes in the following pages of this paper. 


by stage. One of the bills in the minutes. 
book is for one dollar ‘‘for freight for the 
last parcel [of books] from Charleston.” 

Though records of library develop- 
ment in Pendleton art fragmentary, pub- 
lic and private papers reveal in this 
small, upcountry village a consciousness 
of the value of books and the concept of 
public responsibility for the support of 
libraries. 


OTHER LIBRARIES IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


After the Revolution, the inland sec- 
tions of South Carolina increased in pop- 
ulation and wealth and acquired some of 
the characteristics of the coast regions. 
Upcountry families joined with one an- 
other to provide community institutions 
of intellectual and social import. Schools, 
or academies, were established to train 
the youth, and library societies were or- 
ganized to furnish reading for adults. 

Twenty-one of these library societies, 
located in the middle and upper part of 
South Carolina, were incorporated by 
the legislature between 1800 and 1830.*° 
Only fragmentary information remains 
about most of them: in some cases local 
records and references in contemporary 
writings enable one to reconstruct their 
histories; others are known only by their 
petitions for incorporation. All of them 
were privately owned, or subscription, 
libraries and in many towns were estab- 
lished on the same basis as the schools. 

Stateburg and Camden, Columbia and 
Winnsboro, Newberry and Lexington 
had creditable academies and library so- 
cieties that were recorded among their 
assets by two contemporary historians, 
Mills and Simms.** The members of 
these societies petitioned the legislature 


5° S.C. Statutes at Large, VIII. 


* Mills, op. cit.; and Simms, op. cit. 
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for incorporation, and their petitions 
were granted.” Without exception these 
library societies were considered instru- 
ments of general culture. A typical ex- 
ample of this attitude is found in the 
petition of the members of the Lexington 
Library Society which states that the 
society “will be ultimately of great bene- 
fit to themselves and the community at 
large.” 

Columbia was the capital of the state 
and the site of the newly created South 
Carolina College. Mills records that 
there were in Columbia an Apprentice 
Library Society and two circulating li- 
braries, besides the college library and 
that attached to the state house.’3 There 
is no other record of the Apprentice Li- 
brary Society or the second circulating li- 
brary. The one attached to the state house 
was the legislative library that was cre- 
ated to supply books to the law-makers, 
and the college library was a part of the 
South Carolina College. 

At Laurens, Sumter, Union, and Ab- 
beville library societies were incorporated 
in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They were still active forces in their 
communities in 1843, when Simms in- 
cluded them in his Geography of South 
Carolina. 

The contemporary historian, Mills, 
left accounts of two library societies, one 
in Greenville and the other in Edgefield.54 
The society in Edgefield, the Edgefield 
Female Library Society, was one of two 
societies that had women members. The 
society in Pendleton was the other. 

Six other libraries were organized, but 
no mention of them has been found out- 

% MS petitions in the South Carolina His- 


torical Commission, Columbia, S.C.; and S.C. 
Statutes at Large, VIII. 


53 Mills, op. cit., p. 707. 
54 Tbid., pp. 531, 578. 


side of legal documents. These attest to 
their existence and indicate that the so- 
cieties had become well established in 
regard to membership, financial re- 
sources, and book stock. Manuscript 
petitions and acts of incorporation are 
extant for the Beersheba Library Society 
of York district, the Franklin Library 
Society of Fairfield County, the Fishing 
Creek Library Society of Chester dis- 
trict, the Cambridge Library Society of 
Ninety-six, the Chatham Library So- 
ciety of Cheraw, and the Hamburg Li- 
brary Society in the present town of 
North Augusta. 

Two of the library societies that were 
incorporated are known only by name, 
with their locations uncertain. These are 
the Bethel Library Society and the Fork 
Shoals Library Society. 

These twenty-one library societies 
were located in a broad belt that coin- 
cided with the fall line and lower Pied- 
mont region of South Carolina. This 
large number, and those that must have 
been established but left no record, give 
evidence of the rapid expansions of the 
up country and its social and cultural 
development. Besides these, there were 
the eleven other societies organized in 
the low country between 1800 and 1830, 
making thirty-two about which some 
records remain. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From this brief sketch of library devel- 
opment in South Carolina from 1700 to 
1830, certain tendencies and relation- 
ships are apparent. Some of these are in- 
herent in eighteenth- and early nine- 
teenth-century society in general, some 
in details of local South Carolina life, and 


ss MS petitions of library societies in the South 
Carolina Historical Commission, Columbia, S.C., 
and S.C. Statutes at Large, VIII. 
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others in economic and cultural factors 
in the colony and later the state. 

One of the most obvious of these 
trends is the establishment of the library 
as an expression of the society in which it 
developed. South Carolina kept in close 
touch with England and modeled its be- 
havior after that of the mother-country. 
Books and libraries were among the 
things that characterized the type of 
English life reproduced in Carolina, and 
they became a part of the social pattern 
there. 

Another noticeable relationship was 
the marked association between the 
church, the school, and the library. In 
some instances the relationship was very 
definite, in others the connection was 
tenuous, but always there was the influ- 
ence of one creating an atmosphere from 
which the other was a natural outgrowth. 

Library societies were found in com- 
munities with a well-established econ- 
omy, a sense of permanency, and a cul- 
tured, refined society. Though there were 
only a few people of great wealth in 
South Carolina, there were many fam- 
ilies in comfortable circumstances. When 
the number of such families increased in 
a neighborhood so that the financial 
status of the group was assured, educa- 
tional and cultural institutions were set 
up. 

The influence of local conditions upon 
the administration of the library was 
marked. The living and working habits 
of the society members, their tastes, the 
size of the book, means of transporta- 
tion—these were reflected in the rules 
and regulations that were formulated for 
the control of the societies and the use of 
books. Flexibility of library organization 


permitted the establishment of institu- 
tions that were keyed to the needs and 
peculiarities of the various parts of the 
state. 

Except for the Provincial Library and 
the proposed Pendleton County Circu- 
lating Library, all libraries were pri- 
vately owned and supported by subscrip- 
tion societies. For that reason the book 
resources of a community did not serve 
the whole population but only a limited 
group within the area. However, in some 
localities persons who were not members 
of the library societies were permitted to 
use their books. 

An important point to be considered 
in this study of libraries is that this was 
a new country. Cultural tastes had to be 
brought from the old world, even as ma- 
terial things were imported. This in- 
cluded a liking for books and reading. 

“Tn any age of any society the study of 
history, like other social activities, is 
governed by the dominant tendencies of 
the time and the place.”’®* In this history 
of libraries in South Carolina it has been 
necessary to look beyond the biographi- 
cal record of the various established li- 
braries and to determine the trends in the 
colony and later in the state, during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, that created in the people a desire 
for books, a need, not only for privately 
owned books, but for reading materials 
organized for the use of many. This de- 
sire was so powerful that it became an 
activating force in South Carolina and 
transformed what might have been a 
passive wish for books into functioning 
library service. 


s¢ Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (2d ed.; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1935), p. 1. 





GRADUATE THESES ACCEPTED BY LIBRARY SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES FROM JULY, 1938, TO JUNE, 1945 


DOROTHY ETHLYN COLE 


IGHT years have passed since the 
last recording in this periodical of 
graduate theses in librarianship 

and related fields." It is likely that the 
period would not have been so long if the 
war had not claimed the attention of the 
original compiler of these lists. There is a 
value inherent in the compilation of li- 
brary-school theses beyond that of in- 
formation, useful though this may be to 
librarians and to students and faculty of 
library schools. In addition to answering 
the question, ‘‘ Upon what topics were li- 
brary-school theses written, and by 
whom?” it is possible to consider from 
the material at hand, together with that 
previously recorded, the trends in num- 
ber and content of the theses over a sev- 
enteen-year period. 

The scheme for classifying theses which 
was developed by Professor Waples and 
which was presented as an accompani- 
ment to his first bibliography is an out- 
line of librarianship, broadly conceived. 
Extending beyond the bounds of purely 
library practice, the outline provides a 
means of classifying studies in reading, 
bibliographic problems, publishing and 


' Douglas Waples, “Graduate Theses Accepted 
by Library Schools in the United States from June, 
1928, to June, 1932,” Library Quarterly, IIT (1933), 
267-91; “Graduate Theses Accepted by Library 
Schools in the United States during the Academic 
Year 1932-33,” Library Quarterly, IV (1934), 
639-41; “Graduate Theses Accepted by Library 
Schools in the United States from July, 1933, to 
June, 1935,” Library Quarterly, VI (1936), 74-83; 
“Graduate Theses Accepted by Library Schools in 
the United States from July, 1935, to June, 1938,” 
Library Quarterly, IX (1939), 193-203. 


distribution of print, and research. Al- 
though it may be conceded that differ- 
ences in interpretation may result when 
more than one individual applies a 
system of classification, the use of the 
existing scheme in classifying this most 
recent list of theses has the distinct ad- 
vantage of providing the means of com- 
paring the current material with that 
previously classified. 

A word regarding the method of the 
present compiler seems to be appropri- 
ate. All theses which were not readily 
classifiable by title were examined either 
in abstract or in the original. Subsequent- 
ly the completed bibliography was sent 
to the directors of the schools represented 
in the list. All suggestions and recom- 
mendations made by the directors and 
their faculties have been incorporated 
into the final draft. 

The segment of time represented by 
the theses in these articles includes but a 
few normal years. At the beginning of the 
period the country was affected by an 
economic depression and at its end by a 
global war. Although the factors which 
influence library-school enrolments at 
any given time cannot easily be isolated, 
it seems significant that the years in 
which the greatest number of theses 
were produced were the years just before 
the war, when the country was returning 
slowly to normal economic activity (see 
Table 1). 

Table 2 reveals that cataloging and 
classification is clearly the field of inves- 
tigation most frequently chosen by li- 
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brary-school students. Fourteen per cent 
of all theses were written in this area. De- 
scriptive bibliography occupies an im- 
portant place in the list of chosen fields, 
since approximately 10 per cent of all 
theses fell within this classification. The 
factors which may determine a student’s 
choice of topic for an investigation in- 
clude persona! interest, influence of in- 
structors, and research plans and pol- 


TABLE 1 
NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
THESES, 1928-44 
Year 


er 


icies of the library school. Undoubtedly 
all these factors have been of influence. 
It may also be noted that within the two 
areas most frequently chosen are to be 
found a number of compact, well-defined 
topics which may be investigated with 
profit, particularly on the Master’s level. 

Approximately the same emphases ap- 
pear when the theses are grouped into 
larger categories (Table 3). Nearly half 
of all theses were written in the fields of 
bibliography and technical processes. 


Sixty per cent of the theses were writ-* 


ten on library topics; the rest are classi- 


fied in the fields of reading, bibliography, 
printing, publishing, and research. 
What are the trends of subject em- 
phasis in library-school theses? Table 4 
was prepared to answer that question in 


TABLE 2 


SUBJECT DISTRIBUTION OF LIBRARY- 
SCHOOL THESES, 1928-44 


| 


Num- 


Subject “i 
»e 


Readers and nonreaders 

Actual reading by populations 
Social problems... . 

Psychological problems 

Selection of reading. 

Social and psychological effects 
Enumerative bibliography 
Descriptive bibliography 

Critical bibliography 

Printing 

Manuscripts. . 

Physical book . 

Publisher 

Publication trends 

Publishers’ methods Wiis a: oe 
Social effectiveness of publishing. . . | 
Factors in library organization | 
History of libraries a 
Biographies of librarians 
Library surveys 

Library legislation . 

Library finance 

Library buildings 

Library holdings 

Personnel. . 

Library training 

Library practices. . 

Book selection 

Accessions and order work 
Cataloging and classification 
Reference work 

Circulation work 

Interlibrary loan. 

Educational activities 

Library extension 

Photographic reproduction 

Criteria for services 

Social influence of the library 
Services to particular groups 
Co-operation with other agencies 
Research. . 


ny 
yw 
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| 


part. A crude measure of the trend is 
found by comparing rank order of the 
theses in two time periods which include 
approximately equal numbers of typical 
and atypical years. Except for a few 
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cases there is slight change in the em- 
phasis. Increased numbers of theses in 
the fields of publication trends and criti- 
cal bibliography in the later period may 
be explained in terms of the emphasis ac- 
corded these topics in a single library 
school. There is no ready explanation for 
the decrease in interest in such topics as 


TABLE 3 


THESES CLASSIFIED BY BROAD 
FIELDS, 1928-44 


Field 


Reading studies. 

Bibliography 

Printing, manuscripts, physical book,| 
photographic reproduction. 

Publishing 

Libraries and government (finance, | 
legislation, extension, co-opera- 
tion) | 

Administration of libraries (factors i in| 
library organization, general prac- 
tices, personnel, buildings). 

Technical processes (accessions all 
order work, cataloging, book selec-| 

tion, circulation, interlibrary loan)| 158 

Interpretation of the library (refer-| 
ence work, educational activities, 
services to particular groups) | 51 

Evaluation (surveys, holdings, crite-| 
ria for services, social influence of| 
libraries) : pea 

nd and biography. . 
Library training 

Research eer 





Total 


printing, factors in library organization, 
personnel, educational activities, and re- 
search. With the possible exception of 
the first topic, all are of immediate inter- 
est to practicing librarians. 

The distribution of topics covered by 
doctoral dissertations is seen in Table 5. 
The range of topics is smaller, and the 
somewhat different emphases are readily 
apparent. Two-thirds of the dissertations 
were written on library science subjects. 

It seems clear that the largest num- 
bers of theses are being written in areas 


° 


which already possess considerable bod- 
ies of literature. The areas of govern- 
ment, administration, interpretation, 
and evaluation (see Table 3) include only 
a small number of theses, and yet these 


TABLE 4 
SUBJECT DISTRIBUTION OF LIBRARY THESES 
(RANK ORDER) 
Subject 





Readers and reading. . 

Actual reading by populations 

Social problems... . ; 

Psychological problems 

Selection of reading 

Social and psychological effects of 
reading 

Enumerative bibliography 

Descriptive bibliography 

Critical eraesintied 

Printing. 

Manuscripts. . 

Physical beck 

Publisher 

Publication trends 

Publishers’ methods 

Social effectiveness of publishing 

Factors in library organization 

History of libraries 

Biographies of librarians 

Library surveys 

Library legislation . 

Library finance 

Library buildings 

Library holdings 

Personnel 

Library training 

Library practices 

Book selection 

Orders and accessions 

Cataloging and classification 

Reference work 

Circulation work 

Interlibrary loan. 

Educational activities 

Library extension 

Photographic reproduction 

Criteria for services 

Social influence of the library. . 

Services to particular groups 

Co-operation. . : 

Research . 








are fields of prime importance in which 
more factual and theoretical literature is 
needed. Although it must be granted that 
not every thesis is undertaken for the 
purpose of pushing back the frontiers of 
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knowledge or of extending the subject 
literature, it seems expedient to suggest 
that whenever it is possible to do so the 
library schools support such topics as 
will promote those ends. 

It is interesting to speculate on the 
content of future bibliographies of theses. 
Surely the story of the impact of the war 
upon libraries is a section of cultural his- 
tory which librarians will be impelled to 


TABLE 5 


SUBJECTS OF PH.D. DISSER- 
TATIONS, 1928-44 


Subject 
Reading studies. . 
Cataloging and classification. 
History of libraries 
Library finance 


Library holdings. 

Library extension. . . 

Services to particular g: ‘ups. . 

Bibliography. . 

Publishing 

Manuscripts 

Library legislation . . . 

Personnel. .. 

Book selection. . 

Reference work . 

Criteria for service. . . ; 

— with other agen- 
cies. ae 


ee 


write. The direct effects of war and occu- 
pation upon libraries need to be de- 
scribed. The military organizations have 
developed their own techniques and their 
own patterns of training for librarian- 
ship. Perhaps the veterans who are re- 
turning to library schools for graduate 
study will contribute both the facts and 
the interpretation. 

A classified index to the contents of 
theses in librarianship would bring to- 
gether material about types of libraries, 
particular aspects of library functions, 
and geographic areas in a way which no 


genera! classification can. Furthermore, a 
system of recording and disseminating at 
regular intervals information about 
theses in progress would be of inesti- 
mable value both to the students pre- 
paring to write theses and to those 
who might benefit from the findings of 
research. 


LIST OF THESES 


I,A. FACTS CONCERNING READERS 
AND NONREADERS 


. LINDERMAN, WINIFRED B. Study of Non- 
borrowers in a Junior-Senior High School, 
1940, M.S. (Columbia). 

. Macnuson, EstHER C. A Comparison of 
Non-borrowers aud Borrowers in a Boys’ 
Vocational High School Library, 1944, M.A. 
(Columbia). 

. MATER, WILMA SHAFFER. Sources from 
Which Chicago High-School Students Obtain 
Reading Material, 1943, A.M. (Chicago). 

. Ramsay, AMy MAuDE. The Relief Client and 
the Public Library: A Study of Adult Non- 
users of the Library in the Southwest Relief 
District, Chicago, 1939, A.M. (Chicago). 

. RetcH, Emtry Evatyn. Technique for De- 
termining the Activities, Interests, and Con- 
cerns of Youth Out of School, 1942, M.A. 
(Illinois). 


1,B. ACTUAL READING BY POPULATIONS 


. Davis, AUGUSTA KATHARINE. Negro Read- 
ing of Library War Books, 1943, A.M. 
(Chicago). 

. FREDERICK, ALICE JOHNSON. Reading In- 
terests of Delinquent Boys at the Preston 
School of Industry, 1940, M.A. (California). 

. KAHNE, GERTRUDE M. The Reading Inter- 
ests and the Actual Reading of Adults during 
the Period of Later Maturity, 1944, M.A., 
(Columbia). 

. Kemp, FRANCES GERTRUDE. Freshman 
Reading in a Progressive College, 1941, M.S. 
(Columbia). 

. LANcouR, ADLORE HAROLD. Reading Inter- 
ests and Habits of the Graduates of the Union 
Theological Seminary, 1942, M.S. (Colum- 
bia). 

. LunpQuist, RAYMOND C. The Reading Inter- 
ests and Habits of Male Prisoners, 1943, 
M.A. (Columbia). 
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. MELANIA GRACE, SISTER. An Analysis of 
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. WILLOUGHBY, 





the Extra-curricular Reading of College 
Women in Relation to Their Personality 
Traits and Other Characteristics, 1942, A.M. 
(Chicago). 

MEYER, MARGARET RAE. Free Reading at 
Russell Sage College during a Seven Month 
Period, with Special Attention to Reading and 
Conference Weeks, 1939, M.S. (Columbia). 
NICHOLSEN, MARGARET ESTHER. College 
Faculty Reading and Popular Books, 1940, 
A.M. (Chicago). 

REAM, Bessie EsTHER. The Reading of 
Students and Faculty at Chicago Teachers 
College, 1943, A.M. (Chicago). 


. ScoTT, MARGARET HELEN. Reading in an 


Alabama County: A Study of the Reading of 
Negro Adults in Talladega County, Alabama, 
1943, A.M. (Chicago). 


2. SHEA, AGATHA LouIsE. Publications Read 


by School Children Who Use the Public 
Library, 1938, A.M. (Chicago). 


. StromFoRS, Etna. A Study of the Use 


Made of Public Library Facilities by the De- 
fense Workers in East Cleveland, 1945, M.A. 
(Columbia). 


. STUBBLEFIELD, LouIsE MATILpA. Use of 


Magazines in Elementary School Libraries, 
1942, M.S. (Columbia). 


. TipLapy, CHARLOTTE MAE. Reading and 


Reading Interests of Alumnae of Hollins 
College, 1940, M.S. (Columbia). 

MABEL ELIZABETH. Li- 
brary Service of Howard College in Relation 
to the Reading of Faculty and Students, 1941, 
M.S. (Columbia). 


1,C. SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND TENDENCIES 


. CLARKE, Eve Kont. A Study of the Use of 


the Public Library by Recent High-School 
Graduates, 1945. A.M. (Chicago). 


. PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS AND TENDENCIES 


. JackMAN, MaBex Entry. The Relation be- 


tween Maturity of Content and Simplicity of 
Style in Selected Books of Fiction, 1940, 
A.M. (Chicago). 


. Krrec, LAuREL LEE. A Suggested Method of 


Analyzing Children’s Fiction Reading, 1943, 
A.M. (Chicago). 


. Mutter, Hans. Social Stratification in 


Magazine Fiction and Its Relation to the 
Socio-economic Status of Readers, 1942, 
Ph.D. (Chicago). 


. NISTENDIRK, VERNA R. Library Reading of 


. BERELSON, 
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Bright and Dull Retarded Readers on the 
High School Level, 1944, M.A. (Columbia). 


. SMiTH, GEORGE DONALD. Notes on Student 


Reading in Relation to Scholarship, 1942, 
A.M. (Chicago). 


1,E. SELECTION OF READING 


. BAUMGARTNER, HARRIET May. Study of the 


Readers of Two of the Best Selling “Inspira- 
tion” Books, 1940, M.S. (Columbia). 


. BUTLER, HELEN LouIsE. An Inquiry into 


the Statement of Motives by Readers, 19309, 
Ph.D. (Chicago). 


I,F. SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 


BERNARD REUBEN. Content 
Emphasis, Recognition, and Agreements: An 
Analysis of the Role of Communications in 
Determining Public Opinion, 1941, Ph.D. 
(Chicago). 


. Jackson, EvaLENE Parsons. Effects of 


Reading Fiction upon Attitudes towards the 
Negro Race, 1942, M.S. (Columbia). 


I1,A. ENUMERATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


. FINDLY, SARAH ELIZABETH. A Subject Index 


to the History of the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska as Found in U.S. Government Docu- 
ments, Congressional Serials, 47th Congress, 
1881-1883, 1944, A.M.L.S. (Michigan). 


. HALE, CAROLYN LEavitt. Sources of Cur- 


rent Information on State Government Func- 
tions, 1939, M.A. (California). 


. JACKSON, EUGENE BARNARD. United States 


Government Publications on Engineering, 
1890-1940, 1942, M.A. (Illinois). 


. Jounson, W. A. Bibliography of French Col- 


lective Biography, 1940, M.A. (Michigan). 


. Kepier, Lucy VERA. Guide to Lecture Series 


Sponsored by Societies, Academies, and 
Foundations in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, 1939, M.A. (Illinois). 


. Ltoyp, DorotHy GWENDOLYN. Official Pub- 


lications of Florida, 1821-1941, 1943, A.M. 
(Illinois). 


. MEIKLEHAM, MarcGET H. C. Ontario Gov- 


ernment Departments: An Outline History 
of a Selected Group of Publishing Bodies, 
1940, M.A. (Michigan). 


. Murpocu, Marion C. An Historical Survey 


of Some Phases of Agricultural Research in 
the University of California, 1944, A.M. 
(California). 
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. OrTON, Ftoyp Emory. Physics Index: A 
Selected Subject Index Chiefly to Collected 
Works in the Field, 1940, M.A. (Michigan). 

. OwEN, Marjorie Matisna. A Bibliograph- 
ical Guide to the Printed Catalogues of a Se- 
lected List of British Manuscript Collections, 
1944, A.M.L.S. (Michigan). 

. PATTERSON, BETTE JANE. A Bibliography of 

English Prose Fiction, 1700-1725, 1944, 

A.M. (Illinois). 

. Ranp, ANNE. Development of the Labor 

Movement in California since 1900: A Guide 

to the Bibliographic Sources, 1940, M.A. 

(California). 

. Reuss, Dorotny Mae. Cleveland Metro- 

politan District in the Publications of the 

United States, 1941, M.A. (Illinois). 

. SAYLOR, CERILLA ELIzaBETH. Official Publi- 

cations of the State of Missouri, 1941, M.S. 

(Illinois). 

. SCHEERER, G. Charles Parsons, Harper’s Art 

Director: A Bibliographic Study, 1940, M.A. 

(Michigan). 

. SCOLLARD, RoBERT J. Medieval Latin Au- 

thors: A Bibliography of Works of Biographi- 

cal Information, 1942, M.A. (Michigan). 

. SMILEY, WENDELL WAYNE. Official Publica- 

tions of South Carolina, 1939, M.A. (lIlli- 

nois). 

. WELLSHEAR, ELIZABETH JEAN. The Histori- 

cal Records Survey, 1943, M.S. (Illinois). 


II,B. DESCRIPTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


. ALEXANDER, Extmnor M. Federal Public 
Documents Relating to the Pacific Coast Re- 
gion, 1817-1850, 1944, M.A. (Columbia). 

. ALDEN, JoHN Extot. Notes towards a Bibli- 
ography of Mein Imprints, 1940, M.A. 
(Michigan). 

. Bontemps, ARNA. Special Collections of 

Negroana, 1943, A.M. (Chicago). 

. Burcess, RoBert STONE. The Sources of 
‘ibrary Statistics, 1942, A.M. (Chicago). 
ASTILLO, LrBRADA SISON DEL. Philippine 
yews in the United States Press, 1941, A.M. 

(Chicago). 

. CHENEY, Frances NEEL. Historical and 

Bibliographical Study of the Administrative 

Departments of the State of Tennessee, 1940, 

M.S. (Columbia). 

. ConNOLLY, GRACE. A Bibliographical Study 

of Ten Books Related to the History of Calt- 

fornia, 1942, A.M. (California). 

. DECHERT, DoroTtHy Bower. Merry Fam- 

ily: A Study of Merry’s Museum, 1841-1872, 


and of the Various Periodicals That Merged 
with It, 1942, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Dewrrt, JosEpHIne. Printed Maps of Ala. 


meda County and Its Larger Cities, 1939, 
M.A. (California). 


. Hanson, AGNES OLINE. Business Mago. 


zines: Present and Desirable Index Cov rage; 
Based on a Study of Commercial, Financial. 
Trade, and Industrial Papers Selected 
through Examination and Use in the Clew. 
land Public Library, 1941, M.A. (Michi- 


gan). 


. Harpin, ANNIE Ruta. Selected, Annotated 


List of Illinois Official Publications for Use in 
the Five State Teachers’ Colleges of Illinois, 
1942, M.S. (Illinois). 


. Hote, Miriam Leora. Early Illinois as 


Described in Literature of Interest to Young 
People: A Descriptive Bibliography for Stu- 
dents in Secondary Schools, 1941, M.A. (Cal- 
ifornia). 


. Hsu, James Crta-Linc. Study of Occupa- 


tional Information Relating to Librarianship. 
A Survey and a Review of the Relevant Litera 
ture, 1940, M.S. (Columbia). 


. KARPENSTEIN, KATHERINE. I/lustrations of 


the West in Congressional Documents, 1843 
1863, 1939, M. A. (California.) 


. Krarup, AGNes. Novels for Use in Famil 


Life Education in High Schools, 1943, M.A 
(Columbia). 


. LEONARD, Rut S. A Bibliographical Evalu- 


ation of the Copyright Records for the United 
States District Court of Massachusetts, 1800- 
1809, 1944, M.A. (Columbia). 


. Morison, HELEN MARGARET. Map Collec- 


tion: A Bibliographical Introduction, 1942, 
M.A. (California). 


. Orr, ROBERT WILLIAM. Preliminary Survey 


of the Agricultural Index as a Bibliographic 
Service for Land-grant College and Univer 
sity Libraries, 1939, M.S. (Columbia). 


. PERRY, RuTH RoBInson. Clandestine Publi- 


cations Issued in Belgium during the German 
Occupation, 1914-1918: With a Checklist of 
Clandestine Serials in the Hoover Library on 
War, Revolution, and Peace, 1939, M.A 
(California). 


. Ponte, GENEVIEVE A. Study of the A gricul- 


tural Index and the Experiment Station Rec- 
ord, june 1936-July 1937, 1940, M.A. 
(Michigan). 


. Van NOSTRAND, J. Sights in the Gold Region 


and Scenes by the Way, 1939, M.A. (Cali- 
fornia). 
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22. VopRA, M. Epna. Educational Periodicals 


as a Medium for Disseminating Information 
on the Junior and Senior High School Li- 
brary, 1943, M.A. (Columbia). 

. Warte, Witma W. A Bibliographical Study 
of United States Military Explorations in 
Alaska, 1869-1900, with Historical Notes, 
1944, A.M. (California). 

. WitttaMs, Dorotuy GwWENDOLYN. Nation- 

al Negro Organizatiens in the United States 
and Their Publications, 1941, M.S. (Colum- 
bia). 
WINSTANDLEY, GRACE VIRGINIA. Five Rare 
Kentucky Books: An Historical and Biblio- 
graphical Study of the First Works Produced 
before 1812 in Different Types of Writing, 
1942, M.S. (Columbia). 


§. WoopwarpD, Epirx M. The History and 


Content of the American Newspaper Almanac 
with Special Reference to the Use of the World 
Almanac in a Public Library, 1944, M.A. 
(Columbia). 


I1,C. CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


. ALBERTS, RutH Watson. Evaluation of 
Educational Journals from the Stand point of 
Research, 1939, A.M. (Chicago). 

. Batrp, HELEN DELPHINE. Use and Accuracy 
of Accounts of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion in Children’s Literature Published from 
1806 to December, 1938, 1939, M.S. (Colum- 
bia). 

. BARTON, Mary N. Guides to Subject Litera- 
ture: Their Present Pattern and Possible De- 
velopment as Indicated by an Analysis of 
Twenty Representative Titles and a Study of 
the Opinions of a Selected Group of Users, 
1945, M.A. (Columbia). 

. Boyce, MARGARET. Book Reviewing Ade- 
quacy of Certain Literary Journals for Col- 
lege Library Book Selection, 1939, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 

. CHENEY, JOHN TURNER. An /nvestigation of 
Materials Preliminary to a Siudy of Ameri- 
can Translations, 1626-1800, 1945, A.M. 
(California). 

. COHEN, RosE. An Appraisal of the Current 
Biographical Reference Services, 1940, A.M. 
(Chicago). 

. CUBBAGE, RuTH JosEPH™ YE. Some Sources 
of Musical Information Outside the Field of 
Music: An Analysis of Five General Refer- 
ence Aids To Discover Their Usefulness in 
the Study of Music, 1939, M.S. (Columbia). 


8. CULLIPHER, MARTHA REBECCA. Book Re- 


viewing Adequacy for College Library Book 
Selection of Certain Technical Periodicals 
Relating to Foods and Nutrition, 1939, M.S. 
(Columbia). 


. DoGGEeTt, MARGUERITE VERITY. Extent to 


Which the Book Reviews in Certain Biological 
Journals Meet the Need of College Library 
Book Selection, 1940, M.S. (Columbia). 


. DONEGHY, FRANCES VIRGINIA. Present Ref- 


erence Value of Eighteenth Century English 
and American Periodicals and the Extent and 
Adequacy of Existing Indexes to Them, 1941, 
M.S. (Columbia). 


. HAWKINS, JANE SARAH. Book Reviewing 


Adequacy of Certain Musical Journals for 
College Library Book Selection, 1941, M.S. 
(Columbia). 


. Henry, EvuGenta May. Book-reviewing 


Service of Some American Journals of Politi- 
cal Science, 1939, M.S. (Columbia). 


. JANE FRANCES, SISTER. Book Reviewing Ade- 


quacy of Certain Classical Periodicals for 
College Library Book Collections, 1939, M.S. 
(Columbia). 


. Jounson, ELIZABETH HAMILTON. Consider- 


ation of Wallace’s Dictionary of Canadian 
Biography as a Basic Dictionary of Authors, 
1940, M.S. (Columbia). 


. LEEK, MarjorreE Hosart. Evaluation of 


Book Reviewing Practices of English and 
American Journals, 1800-1850, with a Study 
of Various Media for Locating the Criticism, 
1941, M.S. (Columbia). 


. McCartuy, STEPHEN ANTHONY. America 


in the Eighteen-cightics: A Bibliographical 
Study of Intellectual and Cultural Develop- 
ment, 1941, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


. McIntyre, HELEN Lucie. Study of Se- 


lected American Dictionaries of Quotations 
1941, M.S. (Illinois). 


. RoGAN, MARIE JosepH. Value of Book Re- 


views of English and American Literature for 
College Library Book Selection, 1941, M.S. 
(Columbia). 


. Rocers, Mary E. Book Reviewing Ade- 


quacy of Certain Economic Periodicals for 
Use in College Library Book Selections, 1942, 
M.S. (Columbia). 


. Ross, JEAN Linpsavy. Historical and Critical 


Study of the National Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 
can Biography, 1941, M.S. (Columbia). 


. SHEEHAN, EtHna M. The Reviewing of 


Books of Juvenile Fiction in Certain Serial 
Publications, 1945, M.A. (Columbia) 
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. STAUFFER, R. NANCE. Vocational Fiction on 
the Junior High School Level Published from 
1930-1940, 1943, M.A. (Columbia). 

. STEELE, Rea Jessica. Book Reviewing Ade- 
quacy of Certain Periodicals in the Field of 
Higher Education for College Library Book 
Selection, 1940, M.S. (Columbia). 

. WHITFORD, RoBERT HENRY. Evaluation of 
Certain Technical Book Reviewing Media as 
Book Selection Aids in a College Technology 
Library, 1939, M.S. (Columbia). 


1I,D. PRINTING 


. ARCHER, Horace RICHARD. A Survey of the 
History of Printing, Typefounding & Book- 
selling in Seventeenth Century England: With 
Some Examples of the Books Published Which 
Are Representative of the Books Printed dur- 
ing the Period: And a Chronology of Events 
Important in the Annals of English Printing, 
1600-1700, 1943, A.M. (California). 

. BALDWIN, RutH Mariz. Matthew, Mary, 
and Samuel Simmons, Printers and Book- 
sellers, 1635(?)-1678(?), 1945, A.M. (Illi- 
nois). 

. HowarD, HELEN CAROLYN. Trends in the 
Illustration of American Children’s Books, 
1770-1860, 1942, M.S. (Columbia). 

. Rowan, RosALInD. Jilustration in Portugal, 
1600-1880, 1942, A.M. (Chicago). 

. SIEBEN-MorGEN, Ruts. Samuel Putnam 
Avery (1822-1904), Engraver on Wood; A 
Biobibliograpkical Study, 1940, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 

. WINDLE, JoHN Taytor. Wood Engraving 
and Magazine Publishing in America: A 
Study of Concurrent Developments, 1741- 
1870, 1942, A.M. (Chicago). 


Il,F. THE PHYSICAL BOOK 


. FRENCH, HANNAH Dustin. Decorated Amer- 
ican Bookbindings, 1636-1820, 1939, M.S. 
(Columbia). 

. Itams, THomas Marion. Foxing and the 
Deterioration of Paper, 1939, A.M. (Chi- 
cago). 


111,A,I. PUBLICATION TRENDS 


. ALDEN, JoHN Exiot. Thomas Longman vs. 
John Mein: An Episode in the Annals of 
American Bookselling, 1941, M.A. (Michi- 
gan). 


. Beswick, Jay WELDAY. Work of Frederick 


Leypoldt, 1941, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Brown, GEORGE BERDINE. Practices of Law 


Publishers as They Affect Law Libraries. 
1940, M.A. (Illinois). 


. EpsTeEIn, Dena JuLIA PoLacHEcK. Music 


Publishing in Chicago Prior to 1871: The 
Firm of Root and Cady, 1858-1871, 1943, 
M.A. (Illinois). 


. Hatt, Louise McGwican. Publishers of 


Recreational Books for the High School Age, 
1944, A.M. (Illinois). 


. Hupson, Mary Sve. Scholarly Publications 


of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939, M.S. (Illi- 
nois). 


. JOHNSON, VIRGINIA. Study of the Publication 


ef Early Irish Literature, with Notes on 
Available Collections in the United States, 
1941, M.A. (California). 


. Knapp, Paut LAVERN. Historical Develop- 


ment of the Publishing of Physics Books in 
the United States, 1899-1939, 1942, M.A. 
(Illinois). 


. Kramer, Sipney D. Stone & Kimball, 1893- 


1897, and Herbert S. Stone & Company, 
1896-1905: Studies in Publishing History, 
1938, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


. Kraus, JOE WALKER. History of Copeland & 


Day (1893-1899): With a Bibliographical 
Checklist of Their Publications, 1941, M.A 
(Illin»is). 


. LANE, ROBERT FREDERICK. The Place of 


American University Presses in Publishing, 
1939, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


. McMULLEN, CHARLES Haynes. Publishing 


Activities of Robert Clark & Co., 1858~1909, 
1940, M.S. (Illinois). 


. MENSING, IRENE. History of Educational 


Journals of California, 1860-1943, 1044, 
A.M. (California). 


. Merritt, LERoy CuHartes. The United 


States Government as Publisher, 1942, Ph.D. 
(Chicago). 


. Morris, Jack Cassius. Publishing Activ- 


ities of S. C. Griggs and Company, 1848- 
1896; Jansen, McClurg and Company, 1872- 
1886; and A. C. McClurg and Company, 
1886-1900; With Lists of Publications, 1941, 
M.S. (Illinois). 


. STAFFORD, MARJORIE. Subscription Book 


Publishing in the United States, 1865-1930, 
1943, A.M. (Illinois). 


. STEVENS, ROLLAND ELWELL. The Open 


Court Publishing Company, 1887-1910, 
1943, A.M. (Illinois). 
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_ WaLLACH, KaTE. Some Phases of Law Pub- 


lishing in the United States, 1942, M.A. 
(Michigan). 


I11,A,3. SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS OF 
PUBLISHING 


. SNIDER, FELIX EuGENE. Literary Prizes and 


Awards, 1939, M.S. (Illinois). 


ESSENTIAL FACTORS IN LIBRARY 
ORGANIZATION 


III,F,1. 


. BARNES, AGNES MARSHALL. Manual for the 


Circulation Division of the General Library 
of the University of Georgia, 1944, A.M.L.S. 
(Michigan). 


. CARHART, FORREST FREER. Staff Manual 
for the Circulation Department of the Uni- 


versity of Michigan General Library, 1942, 
M.A. (Michigan). 


. COLEMAN, L. ZENoBIA. Changes Needed in 


the Library of a Small Liberal Arts College 
To Meet the Needs of the New Curriculum, 
1943, M.A. (Columbia). 


. HaGAN, HELEN. Libraries of Six Liberal 


Arts Colleges Operating under Progressive 
Education Programs, 1941, M.S. (Colum- 
bia). 

Administrative Policies 
and Library Practices in Secondary Schools 
of the United States, 1944, M.A. (Columbia). 


. Howarp, Paut. Library Staff Manuals and 


a Theory of Library Management, 19309, 
A.M. (Chicago). 


. JouNsTON, MitpReED R. Library Classrooms 


and Library Conference Rooms in Public 
Senior High Schools of the United States, 
1943, M.A. (Columbia). 


. Martin, Lowett Artuur. The Desirable 


Minimum Size of Public Library Units, 
1945, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


. Martin, LowEtt ARTHUR. The Purpose and 


Administratite Organization of Branch Sys- 
tems in Large Urban Libraries, 1940, A.M. 
(Chicago). 


. Mier, KATHRYN PERSHALL. Proposed Or- 


ganization Patterns of State Library Agencies 
and Services, 1940, A.M. (Chicago). 


. REICHMANN, FeEtrx. The Location of Books 


on the College Campus, 1942, A.M. (Chi- 
cago). 

SPAIN, FRANCES LANDER. School Library 
Standards, 1940, A.M. (Chicago). 
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IlI,F,2. HISTORY OF LIBRARIES 


1. BotseN, Harotp Louts. Libraries of Paris 


On 


~ 





. Duntway, 


during the Revolution, 1939, A.M. (Chicago). 


. Day, Nancy JANE. Hisiory and Adminis- 


tration of the Social Library of Bedford, New 
Hampshire, May 28, 1789-November 7, 
1848 (A Study of the Library’s Book of Rec- 
ords), 1943, A.M.L.S. (Michigan). 


. Dopce, ALicE CynTuia. Origins of the 


School District Library Movement in New 
York State, 1944, A.M. (Chicago). 

Davip CUSHING. Administra- 
tion of Six Selected State Historical Society 
Libraries: A Historical Study, 1939, M.A. 
(California). 


. InwtN, Maurine. History of the Ohio Wes- 


leyan University Library, 1941, M.A. (Cali- 
fornia). 


. KruEGER, HANNA Etsa. History of the Car- 


roll College Library, 1943, A.M. (Chicago). 


. SHERA, JeEssE HauK. Foundations of the 


Public Library: The Origins of the Public 
Library Movement in New England, 1629- 
1855, 1944, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


. SPAIN, FRANCES LANDER. Libraries of South 


Carolina: Their Origins and Early History, 
1700-18 30, 1944, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


. SPENCER, Gwiapys. The Chicago Public 


Library: Origins and Backgrounds, 1939, 
Ph.D. (Chicago). 


. THompson, Mrs. MADELINE Corp. History 


of the Reference Department of the University 
of Illinois Library, 1942, M.S. (Illinois). 


. Wu, Kwane Tsinc. Scholarship, Book Pro- 


duction, and Libraries in China (618-1644), 
1944, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


III,F,2@. BIOGRAPHIES OF LIBRARIANS 


. Dummer, Epwin Hevse. J. C. von Aretin 


and the Library Scene in Bavaria in the Secu- 
larization Period, 1802-1811, 1944, A.M. 
(Chicago). 


Il,F,3. LIBRARY SURVEYS 


BLAKELY, MARGARET. I[ilinois College Li- 
brary: Present Status and Recommendations 
for the Future, 1945, A.M. (Chicago). 


. CarTER, Mary Duncan. A Survey of Mon- 


treal Library Facilities and a Proposed Plan 
for a Library System, 1942, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


. GRADY, MARION BEHETHLAN. Library Serv- 


ice in Selected Training Schools, 1943, A.M. 
(Chicago). 
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. HamItton, Dorotuy. Libraries of the Uni- 
versities of Alberta, British Columbia, Mani- 
toba, and Saskatchewan, A Report, 1942, 
M.A. (Michigan). 


s. HaRDING, THomas SPENCER. The John 


Crerar Library as a Regional Center: A 
Spatial Analysis of the Services of a Metro- 
politan Reference Library, 1939, A.M. (Chi- 
cago). 

. LYELLs, RuBy EvizaBetu Stutts. The Li- 
brary in Negro Land-grant Colleges, 1942, 
A.M. (Chicago). 

. NEAL, ELIzaBETH. Survey of Junior College 
Libraries in California, 1939, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 

. Paine, ALICE ELLA. Accredited High School 
Libraries in Nebraska, 1941, M.S. (Colum- 
bia). 

. SNIDER, EvLAH MAE. School Library Serv- 
ice in Three Florida Counties, 1942, A.M. 
(Chicago). 

. STONE, Puitip Jounson. Library Survey in 
Theory and Practice, Illustrated by a Survey 
of the Management of the Sania Barbara 
Public Library, 1941, M.A. (California). 


Il,F,5. LIBRARY FINANCE 


. Detty, RoBErT Howarp. Public Library 
Expenditures in Cites of over 100,000 Popu- 
lation in Relation to Municipal Expendi- 
tures and Economic Ability, 1941, Ph.D. 
(Chicago). 

. HERDMAN, MARGARET May. The Public Li- 
brary in Depression, 1941, Ph.D. (Chicago). 
. Mutter, Hans. The Administration of 
Book Funds in College Libraries, 1941, A.M. 
(Chicago). 

. Peters, Witk Smitu. Library Budgets of 
Negro Colleges, 1941, M.S. (Columbia). 

. Pope, Evetyn B. Book Budgets of Negro 
Teachers Colleges, 1944, M.A. (Columbia). 

. Strauss, LOvVELL Harry. The Liberal Arts 
College Library, 1929-1940: A Comparative 
Inter pretation of Financial Statistics of Six- 
ty-eight Representative and Twenty Selected 
Liberal Arts College Libraries, 1942, A.M. 
(Chicago). 

. TRENT, ROBERT MAXWELL. Financial Rec- 
ords for College Libraries, 1939, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 


1,F,6. LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


. BuCHANAN, LILLIAN B. Library Buildings 
of Teachers Colleges, 1932-1942, 1944, M.A. 
(Columbia). 


2. FRoGGATT, LILLIAN Mary. Preliminary 


Report on a Library Building for Stout Instj. 
tule, 1944, A.M.L.S. (Michigan). 


3. HALL, ELVAJEAN. Wisconsin High Schoo] 


Library Housing, 1935-1940, 1941, MS. 
(Columbia). 


. LYTLE, CHARLOTTE WEST. Proposed Ney 
f a 


Library for Wilberforce University, 194; 
A.M.L.S. (Michigan). 


Ill,F,7. LIBRARY HOLDINGS 


. BLINN, ELEANOR. A Survey of the Periodical 


Collection of the San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege Library, 1942, A.M. (California). 


. BRuMBAUGH, Loris Naomi. Some Recenj 


Tendencies in the Growth of University Lay 
Libraries, 1942, M.A. (Michigan). 


. Eaton, ANDREW Jackson. Current Political 


Science Publications in Five Chicago Li- 
braries: A Study of Coverage, Duplication, 
and Omission, 1944, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


. FaLvEy, DANIEL Patrick. Survey of th 


Holdings in Philosophy of Representatit 
Catholic College Libraries, with an Authori- 
tative List of Books in the Field, 1940, M.S 
(Columbia). 


5. Fourk, MARTHA Epwtina. Survey of the Sci 


ence, Useful Arts, and Related Fine Arts Ma- 
terial in Certain Vocational, Trade, and 
Technical School Libraries of New York City, 
with a Basic List of Holdings, 1940, MS. 
(Columbia). 


. Hoskinson, ALICE LoutIse. Recent Non-cur- 


ricular Books in College Libraries, 1943, 
A.M. (Chicago). 


. Huston, EvetyN ELEANOR. Government 


Document Collections: A Survey of Methods 
and Procedures in a Selected Number of Li- 
braries in California, 1940, M.A. (Cali- 
fornia). 


. KREHBIEL, LEONA GERTRUDE. Current Pub- 


lications and College Library Accessions, 
1941, A.M. (Chicago). 


. LITTLEFIELD, LUCILLE JANE. Adequacy of 


the Fine Arts Book Collections in Teachers 
Colleges Having Special Art Education De- 
partments, 1938, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Locspon. RicHarp Henry. The Jnsiruc- 


tional Literature of Sociology and the Admin- 
istration of College Library Book Collections, 
1942, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


. PoHLE, GENEVIEVE A. Survey of the Periodi- 


cal Collections and General Problems Relating 
to the Use of Periodicals in the Libraries of 
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the Five Teachers Colleges of Illinois, 1941, 
M.A. (Michigan). 

_ Potrer, Mrs. Estuer Purpy. To Deter- 
mine to What Extent the Fine Arts Book Col- 
lections of the Brooklyn Public Library Are 
Suited to the Needs and Interests of Five Ma- 
jor Adult Education Groups Doing Work in 
the Field of the Fine Arts, 1939, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 

ROBERTSON, GILES BEN. Reference Re- 
sources of the Atlanta University Center, 
1940, M.A. (Michigan). 


14. THORNTON, EILEEN Mary. The North Cen- 


tral Association Check-List: Some Experi- 
ments in Its A pplication, 1945, A.M. (Chi- 


cago). 


I11,F,5. LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


ALVAREZ, ROBERT SMYTH. Qualifications of 
Heads of Libraries in Cities of Over 10,000 
Population in the Seven North-Central States, 
1939, Ph.D. (Chicago). 

BERTALAN, FRANK JOSEPH. Personnel Man 
ugement in Public Libraries, 1945, M.S. 
(Illinois). 

BROWN, HELEN M. Conditions Contributing 
io the Efficient Service of Student Assistants 
in a Selected Group of College Libraries, 1942, 
M.A. (Columbia). 

DousT, LAVERN. Current Personnel Pro- 
cedure in New York Public Libraries under 
Civil Service, 1941, M.A. (Columbia). 

5. Fisuer, Carw C. Evaluation of Civil Service 
in the Public Library: A Personnel Study of 
the Oakland Public Library, 1940, M.A. 
(California). 

. GotpHor, HERBERT. The Selection of Em- 
ployees in Large Civil Service and Non-Civil 
Service Public Libraries, 1942, Ph.D. (Chi- 
cago). 

HarKINS, ANNA ELEANOR. The Activities of 
Librarians in the University and in the Senior 
Colleges of Mississippi, 19043, M.A. (Co- 
lumbia). 

3. Kocu, HARRY FREDERIC. Staff Associations 
in the Public Libraries of the City of New 
York, 1940, M.S. (Columbia). 

. SMITH, MARGUERITE MARSHALL. Service 
Load of High School Librarians, 1941, M.S. 
(Columbia). 

. Tucker, HAarotp W. In-service Training in 
Public Libraries, 1941, A.M. (Chicago). 


I1,F,8a. LIBRARY TRAINING 


. Bassam, BEerTHA. Teaching of Subject Cross 


References, 1942, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Epce, Sicrm A. Preparation for Library 


Adult Education Service, 1943, M.A. (Co- 
lumbia). 


. Fretp, Frances Bernice. Oulline of a 


Course in Cataloging, 1944, A.M.L.S. 
(Michigan). 


. Juntin, AtTon Pearce. The Teaching of 


Reference in the First-Year Library School, 
1945, A.M.L.S. (Michigan). 


. Lent, Epna Loutse. Practice Work in the 


Training of Teacher-Librarians, 1942, M.S. 
(Columbia). 


. Lonrer, Mary Atice. The Teacher-Li- 


brarian Training Program, 1900-1044, 1944, 
A.M. (Chicago). 


. MitczewskI, Marion ANTHONY. Personal- 


ity Rating of Library School Students, 1940, 
M.S. (Illinois). 


3. Nicwoi, IsaABEL. The First-Year Library- 


School Curriculum, 1941, A.M. (Chicago) 


. SINGLETON, Mutprep Etta. Reference 


Teaching in the Pioneer Library Schools, 
1883-1903, 1942, M.S. (Columbia). 


. VANN, SARAH KATHERINE. Cataloging and 


Classification: A Suggested Course of Study 
» a First-Year Library School, 1943, 


‘A.M.LSS. (Michigan). 


Ill,F,Q. LIBRARY PRACTICES 


. Froccatr, Lirt1an Mary. Aspects of the 


Administration of Periodicals in Teachers 
College Libraries, with Special Attention to 
Libraries in Wisconsin, 1940, M.A. (Michi- 
gan). 


. WapsworTH, ROBERT WoopMAN. Notes on 


the Development of Music Collections in 
American Public Libraries, 1943, A.M. 
(Chicago). 


. WALLING, Ruta. Book Requirements of Sur- 


vey Courses, 1941, A.M. (Chicago). 


. Watson, ParEPA Rosamonp. Study of Li- 


brary Reports in Negro Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 1940, M.S. (Columbia). 


Ill,F,9@. BOOK SELECTION 


. BELLE, Minnie. Public Library Practices in 


the Exclusion and Restriction of Printed 
Materials, 1941, M.S. (Columbia). 


. BLAcKNEY, ANNA Laura. Principles of 


Book Selection Based on an Analysis of Book 
Usage in a Liberal Arts College, 1941, A.M. 
(Chicago). 
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. HEPINSTALL, FRANCES GUY. 
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. BRODMAN, ESTELLE. Methods of Choosing 


Physiology Journals, 1943, M.A. (Colum- 
bia). 


. GANFIELD, JANE. The Most Desirable Serials 


in the Field of Sociology for a Four Year 
Liberal Arts College Library, 1943, M.A. 
(Columbia). 


. HELEN, SISTER. Minimum Basic List of 


Spanish Books for the Four Year Liberal Arts 
College, 1940, M.S. (Columbia). 

Book Selec- 
tion in the Libraries of the New York State 
Teacher Training Institutions, 1942, M.S. 
(Columbia). 


. LICHTMAN, WILLIAM Toby. Certain Restric- 


tions in the Acquisition and Use of Books in 
Undergraduate Liberal Arts College Libraries, 
1939, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Marie CELINE, SIsTER. Background Books 


in the Biological Sciences for the First Two 
Years of Liberal Arts Colleges, 1945, M.A. 
(Columbia). 


. Mary Borromeo, Sister. Uniformity and 


Recency of Titles Listed in Certain Junior 
and Senior High School Courses of Study in a 
Selected Group of States and the Extent to 
Which These Titles Are Listed in Certain 
Book Selection Aids, 1941, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Mott, Bontrace Epmunp. Basic List of 


Books in Sociology for Catholic Liberal Arts 
Colleges, 1939, M.S. (Columbia). 

SmiTtH, Maurice Harotp. Selection of 
Chemical Engineering Periodicals in the Col- 
lege Library, 1942, M.S. (Columbia). 
SmitH, STEWART WoRLAND. Book Selection 
in the Milwaukee Public Library: Organiza- 
tion and Appraisal, 1940, A.M. (Chicago). 


. SPEER, EunIcE HAZE-. Selection of Books 


for Women in the State Reformatory at 
Dwight, Illinois, 1939, M.S. (Illinois). 
WESTERVELT, GRETCHEN. What Juvenile 
Books Should Form the Nucleus of the Col- 
lection in the Libraries in the Schools of Prac- 
tice of the New York State Normal Schools? 
1939, M.S. (Columbia). 


III,F,9b. ORDERS AND ACCESSIONS 


. Ratston, EDNA RACHEL. Bibliographical 


Problems in the Order Department of a Large 
University Library, 1939, M.A. (Illinois). 


. Terry, Juanita. Exchanges as a Source of 


Acquisition—with Special Emphasis on Col- 
lege and University Publications, 1939, M.S. 
(Columbia). 
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IlI,F,Qc. CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 


. Apsit, Hore IsaBev. Use of Secondary En. 
tries for Titles in the Catalogs of Selected 
American Public Libraries, 1940, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 

. ALTMANN, BERTHOLD. Centralised Catalog. 
ing: Its Principles and Organization in the 
United States and in Germany, 1944, A.M. 
(Chicago). 

. AMBLER, Mary ELtzaBetH. Classification 
System for Theatre Libraries, 1939, A.M. 
(Chicago). 

. BAKER, JAMES GERARD. Zoological Nomen- 
clature: Its Use in Subject Cataloging, 1940, 
M.S. (Illinois). 

. CAMPBELL, GRACE ALBERTA. Study of the 
Extent to Which Existing Government Indexes 
and Catalogues Can Replace the Card Cata- 
logue in Making the Contents of Federal Docu- 
uments Available, 1939, M.A. (Illinois). 

. CARMER, ROSE FULTON. Author Headings 
for the Official Publications of Oklahoma, 
1944, M.S. (Illinois). 


. Deyorpy, Atma. Uniform Catalog Headings 


for Anonymous Classics of Irish Literature, 
1943, M.S. (Illinois). 
JoHANNES LEopoLtp. Uniform 
Catalog Headings for the Anonymous Litera- 
ture of Ancient and Medieval Roman Law, 
1944, M.S. (Illinois). 


. Dunn, DatsyBELLe. Cataloging Entries for 


Four Selected Governmental Agencies of Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 1941, 
M.S. (Columbia). 

FRESCH, OLIVE JANET. Cataloging for 
Branch Libraries as Indicated by a Study of 
the Practices of Certain Public Library Sys- 
tems within a Limited Radius of New York 
City, 1940, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Fuxupa, NAomti. Some Problems in Catalog- 


ing Japanese Books for American Libraries, 
1940, M.A. (Michigan). 

GEMMELL, HorTENSIA TYLER. Study of the 
Methods Used in the Cataloging of Publica- 
tions of Societies and Institutions in Small 
College Libraries, 1940, M.S. (Columbia). 


. GILLETT, THERESA WITHERSTINE. Uniform 


Catalog Headings for Anonymous Medieval 
Annals and Chronicles, 1939, M.A. (Illi- 
nois). 


. Harpin, HomeR MarcGaret. The Printed 


Catalog Card Requirements of Illinois Public 
Libraries of 25,000 Volumes and Under as 
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. LUMAREE, 


. MARKLEY, 


. Mary NorBERTA, 





Indicated by the Present Practices of These 
Libraries, 1941, A.M. (Chicago). 


. HASKELL, DoNNA Marie. Subject Headings: 


The Fourth Dimension in Cataloging, 1945, 
A.M.L.S. (Michigan). 


. Hever, ANNA Harriet. Policies of Catalog- 


ing and Classification in Self-contained 
Music Libraries, 1939, M.S. (Columbia). 


7. HURLBUTT, HELEN Marie. Opinions of Ref- 


erence Librarians on the Utility of Certain 
Cataloging Notes, 1942, M.S. (Columbia). 


. ISKENDERIAN, YERCHANIK. Extent and Pos- 


sibilities for Co-operation in the Cataloging 
of Serial Publications, Based on a Survey of 


Libraries of Over 350,000 Volumes, 1942, 
M.S. (Columbia). 
. Jackson, Atice ATWATER. To Whai 


Sources May the Cataloger Turn for Informa- 
tion Regarding the Main Entries for Negro 
Collections? 1938, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Karr, FRANCES GRAHAM. Subject Headings 


in the Field of Law: An Attempt at a Uni- 
form List, 1940, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Knapp, Patricia BRYAN. The Subject Cata- 


log in the College Library: An Investigation 
of Terminology, 1943, A.M. (Chicago). 
PHOEBE. Deviation in Filing 
Practice from the Rules in the Standard Filing 
Codes for Dictionary Card Catalogs, 1943, 
M.A. (Columbia). 

MARABLE, Mary Hays. Reader Reaction to 
Subject Headings in the Card Catalog: A 
Statistical Study, 1943, A.M. (Illinois). 
ANNE ETHELYN. Author Head- 
ings for the Official Publications of the State 
of Alabama, 1944, A.M. (Illinois). 

S1sTER. Cataloging of 
the Anonymous Poems of the Pearl-Poet and 
of the Analogues, 1940, M.S. (Columbia). 
MEYER, JEAN E. Policy and Practice in the 
Making of Analytics for the Catalogs of 
Medium vised College and University Li- 
braries in New England and the Middle At- 
lantic States, 1945, M.A. (Columbia). 


. OrTON, FLoyp Emory. List of Subject Head- 


ings Used in the “Physics Index: A Selected 
Subject Index Chiefly to Collected Works in 
the Field,” 1940, M.A. (Michigan). 
OsBorn, VELVA JEANNE. A History of Co- 
operative Cataloging in the United States, 
1944, A.M. (Chicago). 

PATTEN, ETHEL EvGENIA. Study of the 
Printed Catalogues of Fifteen Private Li- 
braries, 1941, M.A. (California). 
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30. RUSHING, NAOMI JOHNYE. Technical Organ- 


32. 


33- 


34. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


44. 


45. 


46. 





. STILLWELL, 


. STUTSMAN, ELLen B. 


. VIBBARD, DorROTHY 


izing of Special Collections of Books by and 
about the Negro, 1940, M.S. (Columbia). 


. SCHWEICKART, RuTH LovulIsE. Uniform Cat- 


alog Entries for Indic Anonymous Classics, 
1944, M.S. (Illinois). 

Scott, Mary E. Special Classification 
Schemes in Medium Size College and Uni- 
versity Libraries, 1943, M.A. (Columbia). 
SEELY, Mary Louise. Catalog Entries for 
Political Divisions of Modern Europe, 1939, 
M.A. (Illinois). 

SEELY, PAULINE AuGusTA. Descriptive Cata- 
loging of Adult Fiction in Large Public Li- 
braries, 1942, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Srums, MARGARET. Centralized Performance 


of Technical Processes for School Libraries, 
1942, M.S. (Columbia). 

Ray. Policies and Practices Used 
in the Cataloging and Classifying of Pam- 
phlet Material in the Business and Financial 
Libraries of New York City, 1943, M.A. 
(Columbia). 


. STONE, JoHN Pau. Regional Union Cata- 


logs: A Study of Serviccs Actual and Poten- 
tial, 1945, Ph.D. (Chicago). 

Historical Develop- 
ment from 1792 to 1936 in the Printed Docu- 
ments of Kentucky, with a View to their Cata- 
loging, 1944, M.A. (Columbia). 

Swaln, OLIveE. Bacteriology Subject Head- 
ings: A Supplementary List, 1940, N..A. 
(California). 

SWANK, RAYNARD CoE. The Organization 
of Library Materials for Research in English 
Literature, 1944, Ph.D. (Chicago). 
TAUBER, Maurice Fa.coim. Reclassifica- 
tion and Recataloging in College and Uni- 
versity Libraries, 1941, Ph.D. (Chicago). 
Utt, Marjorie E. Library Classification in 
the Biological Sciences with Special Refer- 
ence to Systems in Use in Medical Libraries, 
1939, M.A. (California). 

A. The Treatment of 
Rush Books in Catalog Departments of Public 
and University Libraries of More than 200,- 
000 Volumes, 1943, M.A. (Columbia). 
WALLACH, EILEEN L. The Content and Pres- 
ent Use of the Shelflist in the Small College 
Library, 1943, M.A. (Columbia). 
WHITLocK, RutH LILLIAN. Author Head- 
ings for the Official Publications of the State 
of Wisconsin, 1941, M.A: (Illinois). 
WIMERSBERGER, EvELYN G. Methods of In- 
dicating Serial Holdings in the Catalogs of 
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College and University Libraries, 1939, M.S. 
(Columbia). 
Yocom, FRAnNcEs L. List of Subject Headings 
for Books by and about the Negro, 1939, M.A. 
(California). 


Il1,F,o¢d. REFERENCE WORK 


. CuartT, Witt1aM. Books and Other Sources 


Used in Adult Reference Service in Branches 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, 1938, M.S. 
(Columbia). 


. Cote, Dorotuy ETHLYN. An Analysis of 


Adult Reference Work in Libraries, 1943, 
A.M. (Chicago). 


. Davis, Mary Lucite. Reference Questions 


in a Senior High School Library, 1942, M.S. 
(Columbia). 


. ERLANDSON, RuTH MADELINE. An Analysis 


of the Work of the Information Desk at the 
University of Illinois Library, 1943, M.S. 
(Illinois). 


. GITLER, ROBERT LAURENCE. Study of the 


Use of Reference Materials and the Reference 
Functions in Certain Speciai Libraries in 
Fine Arts, with Attention to Implications for 
Library Training Agencies, 1939, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 


. PHELPS, ROSE BERNICE. The Effects of Or- 


ganizational Patterns on Reference Service in 
Three Typical Metropolitan Libraries: Bos- 
ton, St. Louis, and Los Angeles, 1943, Ph.D. 
(Chicago). 


. SLOAN, ELizaABETH. Student Patronage of 


Public Library General Reference Depart- 
ments: Its Effect on Service to Non-student 
Patrons and on Administrative Policies, 
1945, M.A. (Columbia). 


IlI,F,Q¢. LENDING AND CIRCULATION 


. BARNES, RUSSELL FRANKLIN. A Rental Li- 


brary of Collateral Reading for Washington 
Square Library, New York University, 1943, 
M.A. (Columbia). 


. GOESSLING, VERA EVELYN. The Measure- 


ment of Pupil Use of the School Library 
through Circulation Records, 1944, M.S. 
(Illinois). 


. JANEWAY, Ray Curtis. Technique of Meas- 


uring Student Use of the University Library 
through Circulation “ecords, 1944, M.S. 
(Illinois). 


~ 


. McDona.p, 


. REAGAN, AGNEs LytTTon. A Study of Colleg 


III,F,9g. EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


. CHRESTIEN, Lucy E. The Relative Merits of 


Selected Methods of Teaching Use of Books 
and Libraries, 1945, M.A. (Columbia), 


. ENGLEMAN, Lots ELEANOR. General R; ading 


Program of Liberal Arts Colleges: A Study of 
Aims, Methods, Content, and Effectiveness. 
1939, M.S. (Columbia). 


. GourLay, Gorpon. Role of Canadian Publi 


Libraries in Adult Education, 1942, M.A. 
(Michigan). 


. LUKENS, CATHERINE. Integration of Instruc- 


tion in the Use of the Library with the High 
School English Course, 1939, M.S. (Colum- 
bia). 

Dorotuy. Effective Use of 
Radio by the Public Library, 1940, M.A. 
(California). 


. MANLOVE, RutTH TuorPe. Educational Mo- 


tion Picture Film in Public Library Service, 
1942, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Moak, Francis L. High School Library 


Participation in the Visual Aids Program in 
Louisiana, 1941-42, 1945, M.A. (Colum- 
bia). 


. PORTERFIELD, GENEVIEVE. Reading Clubs 


in Secondary Schools, 1941, M.S. (Colum- 
bia). 

Library Exhibit Policy and Practice, 1943, 
M.S. (Illinois). 
SEAMAN, FRANCES. 


Muscum Services in 


4 School Libraries, 1943, M.A. (Columbia). 


mn 


6. 


III,F,ok. EXTENSION 


. Beacu, RoBERT FULLERTON. Book-Exten- 


sion Services in Eastern Kentucky, 1940, 
M.S. (Columbia). 


. BENNETT, Witma. A Plan for Regional Ad- 


ministration of School Library Service in In- 
diana, 1943, A.M. (Chicago). 


. Brown, Jack Ernest. The Extension of 


Public and School Library Services in the 
Province of Alberta, 1940, A.M. (Chicago). 


. Freury, Mary G. Cooperation between Pub- 


lic Libraries and Adult Schools in New Jer- 
sey, 1943, M.A. (Columbia). 


. GosuxIn, Ina. Public Library Cooperation 


with Labor Organizations, 1941, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 

Hetmricu, Harotp Ernest. Relationship 
of State Universities and Land-grant Colleges 
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in the Pacific Northwest to State-wide Library 
Service, 1939, M.S. (Columbia). 


. HOLDEN, KATHERINE M. Books for Rural 


New Yorkers: A Program for the Extension 
and Improvement of Existing Facilities for 
Library Service to the Rural Population of 
New York State, 1943, M.A. (Columbia). 


. LowELL, MitprepD HAwkswortu. College 


and University Library Consolidations, 1939, 
A.M. (Chicago). 


. McGEorGE, AILEEN ELEANOR. Jnvestiga- 


tion into the Existing Library Facilities of the 
Northwest Economic District of Wisconsin 
with a Tentative Plan for Thetr Improvement 
and Extension, 1939, M.S. (Columbia). 


. ROEWEKAMP, CARLA LovlIsE. A Plan for the 


Establishment of Bookmobiles in Los Angeles 
City School District, 1944, A.M. (Chicago). 


. STANFORD, EDWARD BARRETT. Library Ex- 


tension under the W.P.A.: An Appraisal of 
an Experiment in Federal Aid, 1942, Ph.D. 
(Chicago). 


. STONER, HELENE Marion. What Plan of 


Library Service Will Best Serve the North- 
eastern Section of the State of Washington? 
1940, M.S. (Columbia). 


. VANMALE, JoHN Epwarp. The State as Li- 


brarian: A Study of the Co-ordination of Li- 
brary Services in Wisconsin, 1942, Ph.D. 
(Chicago). 


. Vert, Fritz. State Supervision of Public Li- 


braries: With Special Emphasis on the Or- 


ganization and Functions of State Library Ex- ° 


tension Agencies, 1941, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


III,F,0t. PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION 


. FussLerR, HERMAN Howe. Administrative 


Aspects of Photographic Reproduction for 
Libraries, 1941, A.M. (Chicago). 
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IIIl,F,10d. SOCIAL INFLUENCES 


ESTERQUEST, RALPH THEODORE. War Liter- 
ature and Libraries: The Role of the American 
Library in Promoting Interest in and Sup- 
port of the European War, 1914-18, 1940, 
M.A. (Illinois). 


. JAMES, MARION Eve tyn. Reader Reactions 


in a Large Public Library, 1941, A.M. (Chi- 
cago). 


I11,F,10d. SERVICES TO PARTICULAR GROUPS 


BEHYMER, EpGAR HuGu. Organization and 
Administration of Federal Prison Libraries, 
1939, A.M. (Chicago). 


. GLeason, Exiza Atkins. The Government 


and Administration of Public Library Serv- 
ice to Negroes in the South, 1940, Ph.D. (Chi- 
cago). 

CONNIE ERNESTINE. Library 
Service to the Adult Blind in the Midwestern 
States, 1940, A.M. (Chicago). 


. KaIser, Y/ALTER HERBERT. The Vocational 


Services of the Public Library to Skilled 
Workers, 1940, A.M. (Chicago). 


. Lucas, Mary Rivewart. The Organization 


and Administration of Library Service to 
Children, 1941, A.M. (Chicago). 


. MARIE INEz, SISTER. Development of Sepa- 


rate Service for Young People in the Public 
Libraries of the United States, and its Impli- 
cations for Library Schools, 1940, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 


. STALLMANN, ESTHER LAVERNE. Public-li- 


brary Service to Public School Children: Its 
Administration in Large American Cities, 
1942, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


IV. RESEARCH 


. HorrMaNn, HESTER E. The Graduate Thesis 


in Library Science, 1941, A.M. (Chicago). 











The Library Quarterly reports with re- 
gret the death of two of its advisory edi- 
tors, Henri Lemaitre and Francis A. 
Mullin. M. Lemaitre died November 8, 
1946, and Father Mullin, January 2, 
1947. 

HENRI LEeMAitTRE was born at Valen- 
ciennes February 24, 1881. He was grad- 
uated from the Ecole des Chartes as 
archiviste-paléographe in 1903 and from 
then until 1919 held a position at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. From 1924 to 
1931 he was editor of the Revue des 
bibliothéques and of the Revue d’histoire 
franciscaine, and from 1935 to 1939 of 
Archives et bibliothéques. At the time of 
his death he was deputy director of the 
Institut Scientifique de Recherches Eco- 
nomiques et Sociales, Paris, and was also 
associated with the Union Frangaise des 
Organisms de Documentation. His pub- 
lications include: Chronique de Gilles le 
Muisit (1906), Trente noéls poitevins 
(1906), Histoire du dépét légal (1908), 
Roman de Renart le contrefait (1912), S. 
Francois d’Assise (1926), and Le Lecture 
publique (1931). M. Lemaitre had been 
an advisory editor of the Library Quar- 
terly since its inception. 

Francis A. MULLIN was born in 
Dubuque, Iowa, December 31, 1892, and 
was ordained to the priesthood of the 
Roman Catholic church in 1918. He 


HENRI LEMAITRE (1881-1946) AND FRANCIS A. MULLIN (1892-1947) 





served as curate at St. Raphael’s Cathe- 
dral, Dubuque, for two years and then 
became an instructor at Loras Academy, 
After receiving the A.M. degree at the 
University of Iowa in 1925, he taught 
modern and medieval history at Loras 
College until 1934. From 1930 to 1932 he 
studied at the Catholic University of 
America, receiving the Ph.D. degree 
from that institution; his doctoral dis- 
sertation was entitled A History of the 
Work of the Cistercians in Yorkshire, 
1131-1 300.In 1934, Father Mullin turned 
to librarianship, spending two years in 
the Department of Library Science at 
the University of Michigan. After ob- 
taining his A.M.L.S. degree he assumed 
the position of director of the library of 
the Catholic University of America. Be- 
sides planning and carrying out the re- 
organization of that library, he organized 
Catholic University’s Department of Li- 
brary Science on a permanent basis; the 
department was approved by the Ameri- 
can Library Association’s Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship in 1941. A mem- 
ber of a number of library, bibliographi- 
cal, and historical associations, Father 
Mullin was a leading figure in the 
Catholic Library Association, acting on 
its executive council until 1943. He had 
served on the Library Quarterly’s board 
of advisory editors since 1944. 
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ILLEM VORSTERMAN came originally from 
Zalt-Bommel, a small village in Gelder- 
land. How soon he began printing in Antwerp is 
uncertain; his earliest dated book was published 
in 1511, but on typographical evidence scholars 
assign one or two of his productions to the year 
1504. In 1512 he was admitted a master-printer 
in the Guild of St. Luke at Antwerp, and in 
September, 1514, he ob- 
tained a special privilege 
for printing. In 1527, and 
later in 1542, he held the 
office of master of his guild. 
His output was large. 
Many of his productions he 
published himself. But he 
printed for stationers both 
in Antwerp and in near-by 
cities. For the scholarly 
bookseller and clergyman, 
Christiern Pedersen, Vor- 
sterman surreptitiously 
printed five books—all in 
Danish, translated by 
Pedersen—two New Testa- 
ments and three works of Martin Luther. While 
he was printing these forbidden books he was 
also turning out ordinances and proclamations 
for the emperor and papal bulls and missals for 
the church! 

Vorsterman printed a large number of Bibles 
in Flemish. These with works of theology, the 
classics, newsbooks, and books of popular piety 
formed the staple of his output. But he also 
issued histories, novels, almanacs, the works of 
Renaissance writers, including Erasmus, and a 
fascinating self-instructor for three musical in- 
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struments. He is known to have printed 
seventy-six editions, many of them elaborately 
illustrated, in Latin, French, Flemish, Danish, 
Spanish, and English. 

Vorsterman died on July 23, 1543; his widow, 
the former Marie Slichten, died on May 4, 1544. 
But his presses continued to print books. Either 
his son who bore the same name as the father or 
his daughter, Clara, wife of 
Pauwels Munnincks, car- 
ried on the printing house 
—the sign of the Golden 
Unicorn—under his name. 
It is more probable that 
the daughter succeeded her 
father, for on Clara’s death 
on March 7, 1546, the press 
ceased to operate under 
Vorsterman’s name. It 
then passed into the posses- 
sion of Nutius. From 1557 
to 1561 the Golden Uni- 
corn housed the Plantin 





€Simivoiliem Serkermense? Printing Office. 


One of Vorsterman’s 
printer’s marks contains a portrait of the 
printer. He is shown kneeling, adoring the Vir- 
gin of the Apocalypse—‘‘clothed with the sun 
and the moon under her feet”—and the Child. 
Above the printer is a shield bearing a heart sur- 
mounted by a cross rayonnant between the 
printer’s initials—no doubt Vorsterman’s mer- 
chant’s mark. 

EDWIN ELIoTtt WILLOUGHBY 


FOLGER SHAKESPEARE 
LIBRARY 








Dovctas W. Bryant, assistant librarian of 
the University of California, was born June 20, 
1913. He studied at Stanford University and at 
the University of Munich, receiving the A.B. 
degree from Stanford in 1935. From 1935 to 
1938 he was at the University of Michigan, 
studying for the Master’s degree in library sci- 
ence and working as circulation assistant in the 
General Library and, later, as assistant curator 
of printed books in the William L. Clements 
Library. After receiving his A.M.L.S. in 1938, 
he went to the Detroit Public Library, first as 
senior assistant, Monteith Branch and Tech- 
nology Department, and then as assistant chief, 
Burton Historical Collection. From 1942 to 
1946 he was a lieutenant commander in the 
United States Naval Reserve and head of the 
technical information and airplane handbooks 
branches, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Depart- 
ment; in 1945 he went on a special mission to 
Great Britain and Europe, investigating Ger- 
man dissemination of wartime aeronautical en- 
gineering research information and exploitation 
of such information by the Allies. Since 1946 he 
has been at the University of California as as- 
sistant librarian in charge of personnel, finance, 
equipment, bindery, and photographic service 
and lecturer in the School of Librarianship. He 
is the author of “Geographic Distribution of 
Sabin’s ‘Bibliotheca Americana,’” Library 
Journal, LXII (1937), 559-61, and of Bibliogra- 
phy of Tanks and Other Military Track-laying 
Vehicles, issued by the Library of Congress in 
1941 as the first of its “Cooperative Bibliogra- 
phies”’ series. 


Dorotuy ETHLYN COLE, a native of Chi- 
cago, was born September 17, 1907. She re- 
ceived her undergraduate education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the A.M. degree from the 
Graduate Library School in 1943. Since Octo- 
ber, 1946, she has been on the staff of the H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, as editor of Li- 
brary Literature. Her library experience includes 
the following positions: librarian of the River- 
side, Illinois, Township High School; assistant 
in the children’s department, Oak Park Public 
Library; reference librarian, Central Y.M.C.A. 
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College, and librarian of the Graduate Library 
School. An abstract of her thesis on reference 
work appeared in College and Research Libraries 
in January, 1946. She is joint author of a sylla- 
bus on reference and bibliography which was 
published by the University of Chicago Book- 
store in 1945. 


Boynton S. KAIsER is chief personnel officer 
of the University of California. He was bom 
February 23, 1913. After a year at Stanford 
University, he went to the University of Cali- 
fornia, where he received the A.B. degree in 
1934 and then pursued graduate studies until 
1936. From 1934 to 1935 he was student per- 
sonnel assistant on the State Personnel Board; 
in 1936 assistant classification examiner, Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, Washington, D.C.; 
and in 1937 senior personnel examiner of the 
Bureau of Personnel in Indiana. From 1937 to 
1939 he was chief of the classification division of 
the State Civil Service Commission, Lansing, 
Michigan, and during the next two years helda 
similar position in St. Paul, Minnesota. He then 
acted as regional personnel director (western 
states), with headquarters at San Francisco, for 
the National Youth Administration (1941) and 
the Office for Emergency Management (1941- 
42). As a lieutenant in the United States Naval 
Reserve (1943-46), he worked on job classifica- 
tion, then as civilian personnel officer, and 
finally as inspector of naval material, in Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and San Francisco, respective- 
ly. Since 1946 he has been chief personnel of- 
ficer and lecturer in political science at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Mr. Kaiser's 
Classification and Compensation Plans for Non- 
academic Positions in the University of California 
was published in 1942 by the University of Cali- 
fornia; he is also the author of ‘Personnel Ad 
ministration at the University of California,” 
Public Personnel Review, 1V (1943), 81-95, and 
“Classification and Compensation of Non- 
academic Positions,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, XIV (1943), 365-60. 


FRANCES LANDER SPAIN was born in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, on March 15, 1903. She re- 
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ceived the A.B. degree from Winthrop College 
in 1925, the A.B. in L.S. degree from the Li- 
brary School of Emory University in 1936, and 
the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, in 1940 
and 1944, respectively. While at the University 
of Chicago she studied on a General Education 
Board fellowship. Mrs. Spain is librarian and 
head of the Library Science Department of 
Winthrop College. She is a member of the li- 
brary committee of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; secretary of 
the college section of the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries, and president of the 
South Carolina Library Association. Previously 
published articles include “War Programs of 
Libraries in South Carolina Schools,” South 
Carolina Education, XXIV (1943), 133; “The 
Application of School Library Standards,”’ in 
The Forty-second Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part I1, The 
Library in General Education (1943), 260-95; 
and “High School Libraries in the South,” High 
School Journal, XXVIII (1945), 86-105 (re- 
printed in W. Carson Ryan, J. Minor Gwynn, 
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South [Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1946], pp. 95-115). 


R. N. O’REILLY is one of those who turned to 
librarianship as a result of the decision of the 
New Zealand government to set up a graduate 
library school in Wellington last year under the 
direction of Miss Mary Parsons of the United 
States Information Library there. Mr. O’Reilly, 
who was born at Wellington on September g, 
1914, was employed from 1933 to 1946 in the 
New Zealand Customs Department; he received 
his M.A. degree in 1940 from Otago University, 
Dunedin, where he has lectured in psychology, 
political philosophy, and logic in the philosophy 
department. His major bibliographic project in 
library school was a bibliography of philosophy 
for public libraries. Since his graduation in 
November, 1946, he has been taken on the staff 
of New Zealand’s National Library Service and 
seconded to the Lower Hutt Municipal Library, 
under a government scheme of professional as- 
sistance to libraries endeavoring to improve the 
standard of their service. His articles on philo- 
sophic, literary, and art subjects have been pub- 
lished in New Zealand periodicals. 
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Personnel Administration in Libraries: Papers 
Presented before the Library Institute at the 
University of Chicago, August 27—September 1, 
1945. Edited by LowELt Martin. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 
ix+168. $3.00. 


It is a fine thing for library administrators 
that the papers presented at the Chicago Insti- 
tute in 1945 are preserved in this volume. Five 
nonlibrarians, personnel experts, and seven li- 
brarians who have been leaders in introducing 
good personnel practice in their libraries ap- 
proached different angles of the problem. 

The experts, who have not had to face the 
actual personnel problems in libraries, write 
sometimes from a theoretical point of view that 
is good for librarians to read but not always easy 
to accept. However, no one could question Mr. 
Short’s clear statement for encouraging a career 
service for public employees. Mr. Kingsley 
stresses that capacity for growth is more impor- 
tant than initial job competence. Most librari- 
ans will agree with him that staff participation 
that is both real and productive is perhaps the 
most difficult job faced by an administrator. 
Mr. Gant, in discussing the danger of too rigid 
standards in the relation of library employees, 
states his conviction that the nonprofessional 
workers in a library should have opportunity to 
be promoted to professional positions. 

Mr. Pope discusses the most approved meth- 
od of drawing up a classification of positions. 
Mr. Gardner gives the much-needed warning 
that a personnel administrator accepting all the 
most advanced ideas of personnel guidance may 
not actually raise the morale of the staff. 

Perhaps the most controversial topic covered 
is the organization of employees in civil service. 
Mr. Phelps makes a strong plea for the useful- 
ness of organization of employees in the main- 
tenance of morale of the working force. Mr. 
Levin makes a fair and judicious statement of 
civil service—why it has not been more recom- 
mended by library boards and how it has been 
improved since there has been more general ac- 
ceptance of the career service idea of public em- 
ployees. 
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The heart of the book is the discussion by 
Mr. Wight and Mr. McDiarmid of a public |i. 
brary and a university library personnel pro- 
gram. Mr. Wight analyzes thirteen policies with 
which most public librarians would agree in 
spite of their not always following them. Mr. 
McDiarmid makes a telling warning that in ap- 
proving classification of library positions a too 
rigid insistence that assistants doing similar 
work must get the same pay may establish a 
standard of mediocrity. 

Mr. Osborn, in discussing library training, 
wisely emphasizes the importance of selection 
and placement of library-school students. He is 
perhaps a little hard on library-school instruc- 
tors, who he thinks may be followers rather than 
leaders. 

Mr. St. John, after discussing in-service 
training in industry, argues that such training 
is practical in the three main forms of library 
work—routines, reader assistance, and manage- 
ment activities. 

Mr. Martin in the final and summary paper 
believes that, while modern personnel tech- 
niques are not a panacea, they do help to pro- 
duce the conditions that make for staff mem- 
bers with ability and morale. Altogether, it is 
a volume that must be read by all interested in 
good library administration. It deserves to rank 
with the other valuable volumes that have re- 
sulted from the Graduate Library School In- 
stitute. 

PAUL NortH RICE 
New York Public Library 


Education for Librarianship: Criticisms, Dilem- 
mas, and Proposals. By J. PERIAM DANTON. 
New York: School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, 1946. Pp. 35. 


No other phase of librarianship is so contin- 
ually under attack as preparation for it. Every- 
one apparently is dissatisfied: the practitioners, 
the students, even the teachers. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that proposals for its reform 
are frequent; yet basically the program remains 
much the same, from one school to another and 
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from one generation to the next. Now comes the 
latest in the series of criticisms and proposals, 
and whether or not it will lead to any changes it 
deserves consideration. 

After three pages of historical background, 
the initial survey concludes “that the library 
schools have not trained and are not today 
‘training for leadership,’ that they are attempt- 
ing to turn out practitioners who will be ‘all 
things to all libraries’. . . . that their curricula 
are still not truly professional in content or ap- 
proach ” There then follow two sections 
presenting criticisms in greater detail and, final- 
ly, one offering “Proposals, Remedies, and So- 
lutions.”” These are Mr. Danton’s major criti- 
cisms: 

1. There is too much emphasis on tech- 
niques; too little attention to principles and pol- 
icies, to professional and intellectual aspects, to 
philosophic bases. In the elaboration of this 
criticism, he seems to mean by ‘‘techniques”’ 
such items as “making routing slips,” “clip- 
ping,” “‘care of phonograph records,” and “‘ac- 
knowledgment of gifts.”” Mr. Danton believes 
these things should be taught, though not in li- 
brary schools. 

2. The faculties are generally weak; the evi- 
dence for this is the paucity of graduate degrees. 
(At best, this is a slim reed on which to support 
the generai indictment.) 

3. The schools try to accomplish too much; 
the curriculums are overcrowded and make too 
little provision for specialization. 

4. Superficiality and lack of thorough train- 
ing characterize the program. Mr. Danton con- 
cludes that “‘the library school graduate may 
be well trained but he is not, in general, well 
educated.” 

5. Little opportunity to take courses in sub- 
ject departments is provided. 

6. The schools are not preparing subject spe- 
cialists; neither are they preparing library ad- 
ministrators or “educating for leadership” in 
the profession. 

7. The advanced program is merely an exten- 
sion of the basic program and does not solve any 
of the basic problems enumerated. 

8. No distinction is made between mechani- 
cal-technical and “unmistakably professional” 
aspects of library work. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Danton himself does little to point up this dis- 
tinction. If by “mechanical-technical’’ he means 
only the type of activities cited—‘charging 
books,” “counting and recording statistics,” 
“arranging and filing cards,’”’ and the like—the 


burden of proof is on him, for it is questionable 
whether much time is actually devoted to these 
procedures in library schools today. (Since he 
does not mention cataloging and classification in 
his discussion of mechanical-technical activities, 
one may assume that he classifies these as pro- 
fessional. ) 

In the light of his criticisms Mr. Danton con- 
cludes “‘(1) that no single ‘level’ of program will 
suffice to produce the different levels of librarians 
the profession now requires and (2) no single 
‘type’ of program, with respect to subject con- 
tent, will suffice to produce the several types 

. . of librarians needed.”” He then proposes 
three levels of library training. The first, the 
technical or subprofessional program, is to be- 
come part of junior college education, presum- 
ably displacing part of the content now includ- 
ed. It should be noted that this is a program de- 
signed to produce, not catalogers, but typists, 
filers, letter-writers, etc. In short, not profession- 
al librarians at all. One might perhaps wonder 
why formal education for such activities should 
be provided at all. Many librarians would pre- 
fer that the time thus allocated to vocational 
training of a quite simple type be spent in liberal 
education, since most of the functions contem- 
plated under this category can speedily—and 
far better—be learned on the job. 

The next level is a “middle service,” de- 
signed to prepare “librarians.” This level is to 
be met by present library schools, with the im- 
portant qualification that Type III schools are 
to be transformed into Type II. There is to be 
greater emphasis upon “principles of adminis- 
tration as such and the social implications of the 
library and a definite decrease in the technical 
routines for which the professional librarian 
would now have less need.’’ Again one wonders 
how much attention is now devoted to “‘tech- 
nical routines”; it should be remembered that 
the processes of cataloging and classification are 
apparently not considered “‘technical routines” 
by Mr. Danton. 

Training for the ‘‘administrator-specialist”’ is 
reserved for the third or highest level. Follow- 
ing a period of three or four months devoted to 
acquiring “‘a rudimentary knowledge of library 
techniques,” the student would devote a year 
to specializing by type of library or type of work 
or perhaps both. At the same time he would 
continue study in one or more subject divisions 
of the university, eventually being awarded the 
Master’s degree. When Mr. Danton presents his 
ideas of the curriculum for this degree in some- 
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what greater detail (p. 31), his suggestions 
seem strikingly similar to che program prevail- 
ing at the Chicago Graduate Library School, 
though this similarity is not made explicit and 
perhaps was unintentional. The faculty of that 
school would be happy if they felt as confident 
as Mr. Danton that this was the best way to the 
making of librarians. 

There are a few other suggestions—e.g., cre- 
ation of a national certification board, national 
examinations for admission to the highest level 
of education—but the foregoing constitutes, I 
believe, an accurate condensation of Mr. Dan- 
ton’s pamphlet. Are his proposals revolution- 
ary? I think not; in fact, they are scarcely novel, 
and for this reason I find the pamphlet disap- 
pointing. In so far as he comes to grips at all 
with a definite program, it is to advocate train- 
ing in routines during the junior college pro- 
gram, to maintain substantially the present 
scheme of library training, but with the require- 
ment of college graduation for admission, and to 
recommend the wider adoption of a program for 
the Master’s degree similar to that of the Grad- 
uate Library School at Chicago. The first is a 
dubious proposal at best; the routines are better 
learned on the job and should not replace more 
substantial schooling. The second pretty well 
leaves the schools where they are; since no rea- 
son is given for the implicit condemnation of the 
Type III schools, they are entitled to some ex- 
planation. The third tacitly assumes that the 
Graduate Library School has discovered the 
formula. The School, frankly, doubts it. 

Mr. Danton finally calls for another William- 
son-type study of library schools. He wants 
more information on the background and status 
of faculties and also on the pre-library-school 
preparation of the students and their post-li- 
brary-school appointments. “We require pre- 
cise data on and a comprehensive evaluative re- 
view of the profession as a whole—what libraries 
and librarians do, how they do it, and the results 
of their labors.”’ This is undoubtedly true, but it 
is doubtful if another Williamson-type study 
will furnish the answer. What we need is a much 
more incisive consideration of the nature of li- 
brarianship, both its practice and its promise, 
as a key to the reconstruction, if necessary, of 
the training and education program. Indeed, 
the only evaluation of library schools which 
makes sense is one which will get at their suc- 
cess in turning out good librarians, and such an 
evaluation can begin only when one has a con- 


ception of the nature of the good librarian. 
Alongside this consideration such matters as 
budgets, faculty status, doctoral degrees, and 
similar trappings are trivial. 


LEon CARNOVsky 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Henry Barnard’s ‘American Journal of Educa- 
tion.”” By RicHARD Emmons THURSFIELD. 
(“Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science,” Series LXIII, 
No. 1.) Pp. 359. Cloth, $3.75; paper, $3.00. 
For years students of the history of American 

education have used Barnard’s great /Journe! 
as an important reference. Often it has been the 
only available source for certain materials. Its 
encyclopedic character has led many to think 
of it solely as a reference work on the history of 
education. Mr. Thursfield’s study reminds us 
that the Journa/ is also an important source for 
ideas on education. 

The massive size of the Journal—thirty-one 
substantial volumes—and its fine print on paper 
that must be the despair of librarians are enough 
to drive away the general reader from what 
would be some rewarding experiences. Mr. 
Thursfield’s work is an invitation to disregard 
appearances and make the acquaintance of one 
of the very important contributions made in 
this country to the field of educational litera- 
ture. 

It was the author’s intention to collect mate- 
rials for a life of Henry Barnard. In the course 
of his investigations he realized that he could 
not do justice to the work which occupied most 
of Barnard’s time for more than twenty-five 
years and also produce a well-proportioned biog- 
raphy. Hence his decision to make a separate 
study of the American Journal of Education. 

The volume contains information on the 
background of Barnard’s work. Enough facts 
about his life are given to understand the place 
which the Journal occupied in relation to the 
rest of his work. The financial difficulties which 
beset the publication of the Journal are traced, 
making it clear that here was a man who was 
ready to sacrifice much in order that he should 
attain his purpose. The social and economic 
trends of the period from 1855 to 1881, when 
the Journal was being carried on, are sketched 
wherever these are important to an understand- 
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ing of the contents of the publication. Educa- 
tional movements are described where needed 
in order to give a proper perspective to Bar- 
nard’s contributions. 

The mere description of the contents of thirty- 
one volumes containing about twenty-four 
thousand pages is a formidable task. The mod- 
ern reader is more than likely to place too much 
emphasis on those topics which are of great in 
terest today, whether or not they would have 
greatly concerned the contemporary reader. 
Sometimes it would, of course, be quite impos- 
sible to miss the emphasis Barnard himself placed 
on some topics. There is also the question of 
how much emphasis to place on material which 
simply carried on work that received adequate 
attention in other publications by the editor. 
Much Journal space is given, for instance, to 
materials on normal schools and school archi- 
tecture; but these simply express Barnard’s con- 
tinuing interest in fields where he had already 
had a large influence in other publications. Such 
matters Mr. Thursfield has chosen to sketch 
lightly. 

One of the most difficult tasks facing the his- 
torian is to determine the place and influence in 
intellectual life of any piece of work. Did it 
initiate changes in thinking which took place, 
or did it simply give evidence of what would 
have taken place in any event? To what extent 
did the readers act upon the suggestions em- 
bodied in it and to what extent were their ac- 
tions the inevitable result of circumstances? 
There is also the question of how much the ma- 
terial in Barnard’s Journal reflected his own 
views and how much was included simply be- 
cause it was being discussed by educators. Fur- 
thermore, the influence on later generations of 
educators must be traced. The author devotes a 
considerable space to a discussion of the place 
and influence of the Journal. 

In the Appendixes Mr. Thursfield has sum- 
marized information regarding the publication 
of each volume and in some instances the con- 
tents of them. He lists the authorship of many 
anonymous articles so far as it was possible to 
determine it from an examination of the Will S. 
Monroe Collection of Henry Barnard Manu- 
scripts at the Washington Square Library of 
New York University. Since it would be pos- 
sible to determine the authorship of some other 
anonymous articles through an examination of 
published indexes to the Journal and from in- 
ternal evidence, there remains a task still to be 


performed. It is possible also that an examina- 
tion of the papers of contemporary educators 
would reveal information on the subject. The 
historian needs to know the facts of authorship 
for a proper evaluation of materials, and the 
lists should be made as complete as possible. 

The author has made entirely clear what 
some of Barnard’s purposes and guiding prin- 
ciples were in the selection of materials for the 
Journal. He wished above all to elevate the pro- 
fession of education by providing a fine collec- 
tion of writings in the field. He wished to im- 
prove the individual classroom teacher by mak- 
ing available the best thought on the principles 
and methodology of teaching. Whether the 
teacher read the various articles himself or re- 
ceived the ideas secondhand from those who 
had reed them was unimportant so long as class- 
room teaching was ultimately improved. Con- 
troversial issues, such as the abolition of slavery, 
were carefully avoided lest their inclusion in the 
Journal alienate any individual or group which 
might be persuaded to work for the cause of 
popular education. The unity of all educational 
endeavor was kept constantly in mind whether 
the topic under discussion was the training of 
the handicapped, technical education, or the 
liberal arts. That Barnard had faith in the in- 
dividual’s ability to educate himself once he 
had obtained a foundation through the common 
school is evident from the attention he paid to 
informal sources of improvement such as li- 
braries. Numerous articles deal with the im- 
portance of making such assistance available to 
as many people as possible. This is in line with 
his conviction that education is the surest road 
to social reform. He recognized the rising evils 
of an industrialized society but was inclined to 
place the blame on faults of character that 
might be prevented by training. He evidently 
did not perceive that stringent legislation might 
be necessary. His acceptance of the prevailing 
transcendentalism of the time is shown by cer- 
tain materials which were available to him that 
are entirely omitted from the Journal. 

The author discusses the two main streams of 
thought which make up the bulk of the material 
in the Journal. The first is European thought 
from the earliest times to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, including material which, while not ac- 
tually European, influenced it strongly. The 
second is American educational thinking from 
the settlement of America to his own times. In 
the case of America he placed emphasis on new 
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developments which he feit should be widely 
discussed. Since European models were marked- 
ly influential in America, it would be hard to 
overemphasize the importance of Barnard’s 
work in making authentic information about 
them available to American readers. 

Mr. Thursfield has rointed out some inter- 
esting omissions in the Journal and discussed 
the possible reasons for them. One of these is 
any extensive treatment of Plato. Many of his 
ideas are presented in the “Educational Aphor- 
isms,”’ but lengthy extracts and discussion of 
the educational proposals in the Republic do not 
appear. Possibly it was because Plato proposed 
class education; possibly it was the inability to 
secure a competent presentation of his ideas; 
perhaps Barnard felt that the inclusion of the 
ideas in the “Aphorisms” was sufficient. 

Another educational thinker whose influ- 
ence in this country apparently owes little to 
Barnard is Herbart. The materials were avail- 
able but were not used to any great extent. Pos- 
sibly if the Journal had been carried on after 
1881 they would have been used, for Barnard 
was in no way unfriendly to Herbart’s ideas. 
However, the author suggests that he may have 
paved the way for their enthusiastic reception 
some years later by presenting the writings of 
several men whose ideas bore a close resem- 
blance to those of Herbart. 

Despite the fact that Barnard perceived that 
scientific education should stem from a sound 
psychology, he did not, even for historical rea- 
sons, include materials which set forth a purely 
mechanistic and materialistic conception of 
mind. Nor did he note the work of those psy- 
chologists who were applying the methods of 
physical science to the study of the mind. Here 
it seems evident that Barnard was indifferent, 
if not hostile, to the underlying philosophy. 
Even if he had not been affected by the pre- 
vailing transcendentalism of the time, both that 
and religious dogma would have rejected the 
ideas and might have aroused the sort of con- 
troversy Barnard always sought to avoid. 

In addition to his great service in presenting 
a panorama of educational thought, Barnard 
made numerous suggestions for improving and 
expanding American education and helped to 
establish its pattern. While in his earlier days 
he had insisted on the importance of religious 
instruction, he modified his stand in time to an 
insistence on moral instruction, at least so far 
as the Journal was concerned. He gave a good 


deal of space to the demand for practical, scien- 
tific, and specialized education. The Journal 
contains considerable material on the need for 
physical training, education for girls, and train- 
ing for the mentally and physically handi- 
capped. The present gradation of schools and 
many of their characteristics owe much to him 
—from the kindergarten to the university. He 
maintained a constant interest in the training of 
teachers and in school architecture. 

The summary of the extent to which school 
administrators, principals, and other leaders 
subscribed to, and probably read, the Journal is 
most interesting. The author leaves the reader 
to speculate, in most cases, on how much they 
were influenced by what they read. Although it 
was agreed that the professional teacher needed 
an acquaintance with the Journal, the author 
points out that few read it, partly because of its 
cost and their meager salaries, and partly be- 
cause it aimed too high for most of them. He 
thinks, evidently, that they were ill prepared by 
training or intelligence to absorb it. Various 
pieces of evidence are presented to show the in- 
fluence of the Journai abroad and its recogni- 
tion as an outstanding piece of work. Later gen- 
erations of educators have studied the Journal, 
and a number of volumes have been reprinted 
from it. It has contributed largely to the field 
of the history of education. One important ef- 
fect has been in the influence exerted either by 
Barnard directly as first United States commis- 
sioner of education, or by his Journal, on the 
publications of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Mr. Thursfield regrets that its cost, 
Barnard’s weakness as a business manager, and 
the fact that its publication as a journal pre- 
cluded convenient arrangement of the materials 
for reference have all limited the Journal's in- 
fluence. 

Mr. Thursfield’s book is a readable one as 
well as being a carefully documented account. 
There are a few places where one feels that the 
author’s intention to write a biography of 
Henry Barnard has led him to give less atten- 
tion to some features of the Journal than one 
could wish, especially with no adequate biog- 
raphy to turn to as yet. The serious student will 
find much that is helpful in the book if he in- 
tends to consult Barnard’s American Journal of 
Education itself. Both factual material and eval- 
uations are furnished which one would want to 
have in mind. The educator whose interests are 
more general will find that it gives a convenient 
summary of many of Barnard’s ideas as well as 
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guidance to sources cf educational ideas in his 
Journal. 

Although the author himself does not sug- 
gest it, the thought almost inevitably occurs 
that there is room today for work similar to 
that of Barnard in making available to Ameri- 
cans summaries of foreign educational think- 
ing, particularly the countries of the Orient and 
of Latin America whose futures are bound to be 
more and more closely linked to our own. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


National Education Association 
of the United States 


“Report of a Survey of the University of South 
Carolina Library for the University of South 
Carolina, February—May, 1946.”” By Louis 
R. Witson and Maurice F. TauBer. Co- 
lumbia: University of South Carolina, 1946. 
Pp. 134. (Mimeographed.) 


In this survey report, prepared at the invita- 
tion of the president of the University of South 
Carolina, Dr. Louis R. Wilson and Dr. Maurice 
F. Tauber have undertaken to evaluate the or- 
ganization, services, and resources of the Uni- 


versity of South Carolina libraries and to make 
recommendations for their improvement. It is 
the second important work in which the authors 
have collaborated, the fourth survey of its kind 
of asouthern university library, and the third li- 
brary survey in which Dr. Wilson has served as 
senior author or as chairman of a survey group. 

The introductory chapter describes in turn 
the transition of the institution from a college 
to the status and appellation of a university; the 
financial ability of the state to support higher 
education; the additional strain placed on these 
limited financial resources resulting from the 
separation of facilities for agriculture, engineer- 
ing, and arts and science education, men and 
women, Negro and white; the early history of 
the library with special reference to its initial 
good start as a result of comparatively generous 
book funds; the more recent developments of 
library service; and the major obstacles which 
are at present hindering effective library service 
at the university. The striking characteristic of 
the chapter is its comprehensiveness, brevity, 
and clarity. It provides the setting for the chap- 
ters on finances, organization, and resources and 
should, in my opinion, immediately precede 
these chapters. At one point in the introduction 
the authors imply that the inadequacy of book 


resources at South Carolina may be due in large 
part to the reliance on student fees instead of a 
regular appropriation for book support. I be- 
lieve this fact to be true in general, but it needs 
supporting evidence. Is it not true that some of 
the finest and strongest subject collections in 
university libraries have been developed 
through the assessment of a fee? Were not the 
collections of fee-supported law libraries at 
Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina much 
stronger comparatively than their main library 
collections at the time of their surveys? 

The essentials of a library program, set forth 
in chapter ii, should be quite provocative of 
thought on the part of the administration and 
faculty. Much of the value of a survey of this 
type derives from the talks which the surveyors 
have with the university authorities and faculty. 
It is my guess that the “essentials’’ set forth in 
this chapter are the points which Dr. Wilson 
and Dr. Tauber hammered home in their talks 
at South Carolina. If this hunch is correct, then 
it follows logically that the summary of recom- 
mendations which appears at the end of the re- 
port would prove more effective if it were placed 
immediately after chapter ii. In the discussions 
on the campus the essential requirements are 
interpreted in terms of the particular library 
situation under review, and these discussions 
lead inevitably to questions on the part of those 
being surveyed as to what solution they should 
follow in remedying their deficiencies. It seems 
logical, therefore, that the written report should 
follow the natural order of events as they take 
place in the discussions. The placing of the sum- 
mary of recommendations near the front of the 
report should also increase its reference value. 

The third chapter deals with the general 
principles underlying the government and con- 
trol of university libraries with specific reference 
to the library situation at South Carolina. Here 
is where the surveyors met their first and most 
difficult problem. The question they had to 
make up their minds about was whether they 
should recommend that all the libraries be cen- 
tralized under the management of the main li- 
brary or whether such units as education, exten- 
sion, law, and the South Carolina library should 
remain separate, as they were at the time of the 
survey. In deciding in favor of the former, the 
surveyors state that 


such centralization facilitates the developments of 
long-range, campus-wide plans for the total library 
services of the university .... provides for the 
systematic organization of the administration and 
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services of all the units.... makes possible an 
appropriate classification of personnel and salary 
scales . .. . insures the coordination of the biblio- 
graphical apparatus and reference and teaching 
services .... simplifies budgetary procedures and 
insures the receipt of maximum discounts . . . . and 
makes possible systematic and unified reporting. 


These arguments make a strong case for cen- 
tralizing all library activities under the direc- 
tion of the university librarian. In an ideal li- 
brary organization or in a library system being 
established for the first time, there would be 
few to deny the soundness of the viewpoint fa- 
vored by the surveyors. Under conditions which 
exist in most universities, however, it would be 
a mistake, out of respect for an ideal logic, to 
force a group of independent libraries into a 
single unified library system unless it were done 
with the entire good will of all concerned and 
with the assurance that sufficient funds would 
be made available to the central unit to meet 
every reasonable need of the branch library 
units. An atmosphere of friendliness, trust, and 
complete confidence is essential for healthy li- 
brary progress. If separate units are forced 
against their wishes to become part of the main 
library system, the results may lead only to 
grudging and halfhearted co-operation and may 
discredit the program of library service as a 
whole. It would be better, I am convinced, to 
build up the basic services of the existing library 
program and to rely on persuasion and example 
to bring in outside units later if the quality of 
their work is below standard. It must be also 
borne in mind that the professional schools of 
law and medicine have a long tradition of inde- 
pendent work and that law and medical li- 
brarians are generally in favor of such inde- 
pendence. It may be taken for granted, there- 
fore, that the school deans, librarians, and fac- 
ulty will be emphatically opposed to any trans- 
fer of their library authority to the domain of 
the main library. This situation may reflect a 
narrow and unenlightened view of library serv- 
ice, but it is a practical consideration which 
must be faced. 

Finances, organization and administration, 
technical services, readers’ services, and person- 
nel are treated in separate chapters. In the dis- 
cussion of each of these topics extensive use is 
made of standards, comparisons with teaching 
units on the campus, and comparisons with li- 
braries on the campus and in the Southeast. 
The same definiteness and clarity which char- 
acterize the entire volume are evident in these 


chapters. A few minor points of criticism, illus- 
trated below, might be noted. Table 4, ‘“Alloca- 
tions,” and its interpretation do not, as the au- 
thors state, ‘provide a tangible basis for con- 
sideration of the inadequacy of book funds.” It 
merely proves that the allocations in 1945-46 
were more generous than in 1944-45. But the 
authors could have made their point convincing- 
ly by noting that the allocation for history 
($300), to take one example, was less than a 
third of what most southern university libraries 
were spending in this field each year. Again, it is 
to be doubted whether the older formula of 50 
to 60 per cent of the budget for personnel is suf- 
ficient today. Recent statistics seem to show 
that a larger percentage of the budget should be 
allotted to salaries. The surveyors recommend a 
forward-looking program for gifts and exchanges 
but apparently are quite blind to the staff re- 
quirements which are needed for carrying it out. 
On page 51 the surveyors come out in favor of a 
microfilm laboratory, but at a much later point 
in the report they regard the laboratory as a 
possibility for the future and qualify their rec- 
ommendation at that. 

A vast amount of detailed information deal- 
ing with the program of research planned by the 
graduate school, the growth of volumes and ex- 
penditures to support instruction and research, 
the appraisal of the book collection by the fac- 
ulty, and the evaluation of the book collection 
by sample checkings is contained in the chapter 
on “Holdings.” The report goes further than 
the Florida and Georgia surveys in pointing out 
weaknesses in the collection and names specific 
titles which are lacking in most of the major 
fields of the curriculum. 

Research materials must be co-ordinated and 
strategically located to be of greatest use to the 
scholar. Bibliographical devices must be devel- 
oped to facilitate their use. Chapter xii (‘‘In- 
tegration of the Library on the Campus, in 
South Carolina, and in the Southeast’’) is 
largely devoted to a summary of the biblio- 
graphical aids which scholars and librarians in 
South Carolina have produced individually and 
co-operatively to meet these needs. Although 
they give full credit to the importance of these 
co-operative undertakings, the surveyors find 
“that a definite plan of statewide cooperation to 
increase and make available library materials 
has yet to be developed.” For the most part, the 
specific deficiencies listed constitute a running 
commentary on the present state of library co- 
operation or lack of it in most of the states of the 
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South and in the country. As examples to shoot 
at, the surveyors point to the familiar and fine 
co-operative programs of Duke-Carolina and 
Nashville. They also mention the Atlanta- 
Athens program, which is dubious, and the New 
Orleans program, which does not exist. 

In chapter xiii, there is a review of the univer- 
sity’s program for the training of school librar- 
ians and teacher-librarians. In this part the sur- 
veyors have devoted considerable attention to 
the Proposed Standards for Training in School 
Library Service prepared by the committee on 
library standards at the meeting of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
at Memphis in the spring of 1946. These stand- 
ards are followed by recommendations for estab- 
lishing and operating an eighteen semester-hour 
program of training in library science at the 
university. 

The final chapter contains a summary of the 
surveyors’ recommendations for all phases of the 
library program. The Appendixes contain an 
outline of the policies of government for the 
University of North Carolina Library—a model 
frequently used in library survey reports—and 
questionnaires used by the library officials and 
the surveyors to evaluate faculty and student 
opinion of library service at the University of 
South Carolina. 

With respect to its primary objectives as 
stated at the beginning of this review, the South 
Carolina survey is a credit to the authors and 
the sponsor. It could only have come out of a 
rich background of understanding of the part of 
the library in the educational program. If the 
university authorities at South Carolina will 
study their own situation against the policies 
and procedures set forth in the survey, their 
proper library objectives and the inadequacy of 
present policies and practices will be evident. 
If the university library staff will look toward a 
ten-year*program of library reorganization, with 
the understanding and full support of the uni- 
versity authorities, they can use this survey asa 
guide to lead off where they are strongest, to 
consolidate and improve their basic services, 
and to add gradually to the expanded program 
of service set forth in the survey. Although the 
survey brings conclusions of interest to other 
university librarians, it follows very closely the 
pattern of the Georgia and Florida surveys and 
reveals many of the same weaknesses. 


Guy R. LYLE 


Louisiana State University Library 





“Programme for Library Development in British 
Columbia.” Prepared by the Jomnt Commit- 
TEE ON LIBRARY Po.ticy: W. Kaye LAMB, 
Chairman; C. K. Morison, Secretary. Vic- 
toria, B.C., 1945. Pp. vi+36. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 


This excellent report has a significance far 
beyond its size and an interest far beyond the 
boundaries of the particular province with 
which it is concerned. Comprehensive, forth- 
right, and far-seeing, it presents not only a spe- 
cific and well-documented brief for the improve- 
ment and extension of library facilities in British 
Columbia but also a logical pattern for future 
development in other territories faced by similar 
problems. 

In comparing recent American and British 
findings on postwar library development, one is 
impressed by the striking unanimity of opinion 
as to the nature and scope of the machinery 
necessary for the extension and reorganization 
of public library service. The A.L.A. Committee 
on Postwar Planning has studied and made 
recommendations on such points as library co- 
operation, the problem of small and relatively 
inaccessible population centers, the advantages 
of larger administrative units, and the desirabil- 
ity of national grants-in-aid. L. R. McColvin’s 
notable report The Public Library System of 
Great Britain (1942) had among its chief recom- 
mendations the creation of larger library units 
and a system of governmental grants-in-aid. 

The committee responsible for the Pro- 
gramme now under discussion has reached simi- 
lar conclusions. It begins with the frank state- 
ment that not one community in the province 
enjoys adequate public library service, and that 
the majority of the people have no public library 
service at all—unfortunately a statement which 
is true, or nearly true, of more than one province 
in Canada. Then follow some examples of the 
varying types of service which the modern pub- 
lic library can render and a brief assessment of 
the library as an educational force and a civic 
amenity. One feels that this part of the report 
could well have been made more positive, more 
constructive, more dynamic. If the bulk of the 
population is unaware of what constitutes an 
adequate library service, the odds are that the 
bulk of its legislators will be equally in the dark. 
Here was the opportunity to enlighten them, 
with a broad analysis of the functions and aims 
of the efficient library and a few telling compari- 
sons between existing library services in British 
Columbia and good examples elsewhere. 
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It was something of a shock to rediscover in a 
document published in 1945 the old arguments 
(couched in another form but substantially the 
same) of Victorian social reformers who saw the 
public library as an inexpensive alternative to 
the saloon, the street corner, or the race track. 
And much is made of the value of children’s li- 
braries as the best specifics against delinquency. 
If true, and the point is debatable, surely these 
are the negative functions of the library service. 
However, there may have been special reasons 
for the inclusion of these quaint paragraphs on 
what the committee calls the “preventive 
aspect” of our work. 

With a land area of nearly 360,000 square 
miles, a population of 975,000, great natural 
resources, and industrial potentialities, British 
Columbia is Canada’s third richest province. In 
1943-44 expenditure on education was $11,- 
670,000 ($11.80 per capita). In 1944 a total of 
$278,000 ($0.28 per capita) was lavished on 
the public library services. One can only admire 
the committee’s restraint in stating: ““This con- 
trast is little short of ludicrous, and should not 
be permitted to continue.” An expenditure of at 
least $1.00 per capita is urged, with the observa- 
tion that this would provide minimum service 
and $1.50 per capita a good service. Most 
Canadian libraries would find themselves in 
agreement with both halves of this proposition. 

Vancouver Public Library, the largest in the 
province, has an undesirable location and is 
housed in a Carnegie building forty-two years 
old. In recent years it has overflowed into a 
neighboring fifty-five-year-old structure once 
used as a public market. In 1944 its expenditure 
was $136,000 for a population of 371,500. The 
second largest public library, at Vicioria, leads 
an overcrowded existence in a building forty 
years old with no possibilities for expansion. 
The smaller libraries do the best work they can 
(and much of it is very good) under similar or 
even worse conditions of physical cramp and 
financial starvation. 

But since this Programme was published 
something has occurred which changes the 
whole picture for the better. The ratepayers of 
Vancouver have approved a by-law authorizing 
the expenditure of $1,150,000 upon a new cen- 
tral library building and a number of branch 
libraries. This may seem a very modest sum in 
proportion to the amount of new construction 
required, but it marks an encouraging advance 
in popular thought on the library question. Al- 
though the result was aided by a well-organized 
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campaign, no campaign can succeed unless the 
people themselves are at least half-ready for 
what it advocates. 

The committee proposes that revenue for ]i- 
brary purposes should be provided by a com. 
biziation of local taxation and provincial govern- 
ment grants. The latter would be on a sliding 
scale proportionate to local resources, varying 
from 50 per cent on a local per capita tax of 35- 
39 cents to 75 per cent on a local per capita tax 
of 85 cents. The initial cost of these grants-in- 
aid would be about $150,000 a year. Upon th 
unlikely assumption that every local authority 
raised its local tax sufficiently high to entitle it 
to a government grant at the maximum rate, the 
eventual cost to the government would be no 
more than $600,000 a year. 

A further recommendation concerns the ex 
pansion of existing services and the creation of 
new ones. The committee concludes that “if 
seven existing libraries are expanded to the most 
advantageous extent, and if one new union li- 
brary district and one new Public Library Com- 
mission branch are added to the list, practically 
80% of the population of British Columbia can 
be served from only nine centres.” The esti- 
mated capital cost of initiating adequate service 
in each of the nine areas is given as $2,725,000, 
but presumably this figure should now be 
amended to $1,575,000 by deducting the sum 
recently voted by the City of Vancouver. 

It is proposed that Vancouver, Victoria, and 
New Westminster should form the centers for 
three major metropolitan areas, the existing 
public libraries in these cities being expanded 
and equipped to give effective service to sur- 
rounding small municipalities and semirural 
areas. Very wisely, the committee suggests that 
these cities should not themselves attempt to 
“initiate metropolitanization” (hardly a phrase 
which comes trippingly off the tongue) but 
should leave this for the provincial Public Li- 
brary Commission to handle. 

To meet the needs of the greater part of 
inland British Columbia, the committee sug- 
gests the expansion of existing union library dis- 
tricts in the Fraser Valley, the Okanagan, and 
Vancouver Island, and the creation of a new 
union library district for West Kootenay. One 
of the most interesting and startling parts of the 
report is the analysis of existing conditions in 
the far-famed Fraser Valley. The Fraser Valley 
experiment has become such a byword in profes- 
sional circles (for many reasons, of course, de- 
servedly so) and is so often used as a yardstick 
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for other territories that some of the commit- 
tee’s findings should receive the widest possible 
currency. Discussing the union library districts, 
it says, in part: 


First, in principle the districts are sound. There is 
no sign of an alternative scheme by which their rela- 
tively scattered populations can be served more effec- 
tively or economically. 

Secondly, to date the financing of the three exist- 
ing districts, and in particular that of the Fraser 
Valley Union Library, has been lamentably inade- 


quate... .. This has had most unfortunate results 
outside British Columbia. The Braser Valley Union 
Library District was first launched....by the 
Carnegie Corporation, which invested more than 
$100,000 in the demonstration When the 
library facilities provided for the demonstration 
were taken over by the taxpayers, it was upon the 
understanding that the system could be maintained 
on a per capita income of 35 cents per annum.... 
the plain fact is that it cannot function properly on 
any such income Considering the inadequacy 
of its finances [it] operates with remarkable effec- 
tiveness, but the fact remains that at present it can 
do little more than demonstrate how much it might 
accomplish if properly supported. Quite naturally 
these facts are not emphasized in the accounts of the 
district that appear in print from time to time, and 
the low per capita tax has on many occasions proved 
a stumbling block to those working for improved 
library service elsewhere Actually adequate 
service is not being given, nor can it possibly be 
given, on any such income. The district has never 
advanced beyond the level of barest subsistence. 


The recommendations on expansion of serv- 
ices conclude with proposals for improvements 
in the existing Public Library Commission 
Branch at Prince George, the inauguration of a 
new branch to serve the Peace River district, 
and the establishment of a comprehensive serv- 
ice for hospitals and other institutions. Finally, 
there is an analysis of facilities for training in li- 
brarianship and a well-reasoned plea for the 
establishment of a library school to serve the 
western provinces. 

The Programme goes into much more detail 
than it has been possible to summarize in these 
columns and is equipped with the maps and 
tabular material essential to full appreciation. 
It is an exceedingly thorough arid valuable piece 
of work, well written, attractively produced, 
and a credit to all who have been responsible for 
it. May the promise of its gay, optimistic cover 
soon be fulfilled through the potency of its text. 


R. D. HiItton SMITH 
Toronto Public Library 


People and Books: A Study of Reading and Book- 
Buying Habits. By Henry C. Link and 
Harry ARTHUR Hopr. New York: Book In- 
dustry Committee, Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute, 1946. Pp. 166. $10. 


This study of the distribution of books is the 
result of a co-operative enterprise involving rep- 
resentatives of all branches of the book indus- 
try. Since the industry has seldom supported 
research of this kind—despite the many prob- 
lems on the role of books in American life—this 
study represented both a gratifying expression 
of its interest and an excellent opportunity to 
learn more about popular reading. Thus it is all 
the more unfortunate that the study is ex- 
tremely disappointing. 

Although minor attention was given to the 
judgments of dealers and educators about the 
book market, the study was primarily designed 
to secure data on the book-reading and book- 
buying behavior of adults in this country 
through the familiar technique of interviewing 
a sample (in this case, four thousand) of that 
population. The technical deficiencies of People 
and Books are so serious as to call into question 
many of the major findings; basic criticisms can 
be made at almost every point. In this review it 
is possible to present only a few examples of the 
survey’s shortcomings, but perhaps they will 
serve to suggest the nature of the study as well 
as its quality. 

The sample.—‘“The people interviewed were 
chosen to represent a cross-section of the urban 
and small-town population above the age of 
fifteen’”’ (p. 158). Since most of the reported 
findings (and all applying to the sample as a 
whole) are conditional upon the quality of this 
sample, it is important to see just how well it 
represents that population. Actually, the sample 
is vasatisfactory for the purposes of this study 
because it is much too high in education, the 
major correlate of book-reading. The sample 
contains over twice as many college people as it 
should and only slightly over half as many 
grammar-school people. This serious disparity 
colors most of the study’s results and is any- 
thing but the advantage the authors try to 
claim in explaining the disproportion. Their 
own reasons serve only to reveal faulty inter- 
viewing supervision. In addition, the sample 
design was faulty in the selection of sample 
points. The respondents were secured in 106 
towns of various sizes throughout the country— 
and all but three of them are college or univer- 
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sity towns (as against 2bout one-third for the 
United States generally). Such towns not only 
have a relatively high educational level, but 
there is also greater access to books and gen- 
erally more of a bookish atmosphere in them. 
In short, the sample is so unrepresentative of its 
universe on this important characteristic that 
many findings are suspect if not altogether 
worthless. 

Questions.—Several points could be raised 
about the formulation of interview questions 
and the construction of the questionnaire. For 
example, the respondents’ answers as to their 
plans for future book-reading and book-buying 
(questions 18, 19, 26) are of dubious value. 
First, the respondent’s evaluation of his future 
behavior in situations where prestige factors are 
involved is almost sure to be inflated; and, sec- 
ond, whether people will read more books or 
buy more is contingent upon certain circum- 
stances (such as economic conditions) which 
they are not able to consider in answering a 
question on an interview schedule. At other 
points, the authors report results for questions 
asked of respondents who are not in a position 
to know the answer. Thus (p. 86), respondents 
are allowed to say whether the public library 
has enough of “the kind of books you want to 
read” even though they do not use the library; 
and again (p. 96), respondents were allowed to 
estimate the price of the last book they read 
even though less than a third had bought it! 

Interviewing and coding.—Securing answers 
to “why” questions in such an interview is a 
difficult problem at best, and it is not solved by 
noting the respondents’ first verbalizations and 
then constructing a set of categories from them. 
If such answers are to be useful, the interviewers 
must be skilled in probing beyond the re- 
spondent’s first statements in order to make sure 
just what he means and to discover his position 
on all the facets of the matter at hand. Such 
answers must then be organized into a logical 
classification in which the different dimensions 
of the answer are separated. However, some of 
the classifications in this study (e.g., p. 99) con- 
sist of various categories indistinguishable from 
one another except in terms of the phrases 
which the respondents apparently happened to 
use. At one point (p. 72), the respondents 
were allowed to provide their own classification 
from the suggestions on an inadequate list which 
lumped fiction and nonfiction indiscriminately. 
(The authors acknowledge that the results 


would have been different if an obvious category 
had not been omitted but excuse the procedure 
as an “experiment.”) Or (pp. 108-9), respond- 
ents are allowed only one reason for wanting to 
read the latest title they reported, which, of 
course, seriously distorts the complex reality of 
reasons for reading books. (Again, as the au- 
thors themselves admit, “it would be very 
unwise to take the reasons too literally.”) 
Finally, the classification of the sources of books 
into the trichotomy of borrowed—bought 
gifts may seriously obscure the actual situation. 
One-half of the borrowed beoks came from 
“family member or friend’; it would seem 
that at least some of the books borrowed 
from another family member were originally 
secured on a family rather than an individual 
basis (e.g., a wife buys a book for herself and 
her husband). 

Analysis —In a few cases the fact that in- 
ternal contradictions found their way into the 
report makes one uneasy. For example, the per- 
centage of “don’t remember” on page 71 does 
not correspond to the number on page 69; the 
percentages of “non-readers’’ on page 110 do 
not correspond with the percentages on page 60; 
the text description of book purchases by sex 
(p. 79) simply does not correspond to the data 
presented in the table on the same page. In 
other cases the reporting of the data is de- 
ficient. For example, as contributions to analyt- 
ic understanding the data on readership by sex 
(p. 66) are misleading without age and educa- 
tion controls; similarly, the data on various 
communication activities by age groups (p. 116) 
call for an education control in some cases and a 
sex control in others. Other examples of unsatis- 
factory analysis add to the reader’s uncertainty 
about results at many points. 

Inter pretation.—At some points the interpre- 
tation of the data is incorrect. For example (p. 
78), the authors contend that the finding of 
similar ratios for the sources of books in differ- 
ent income groups is consistent with the “earlier 
finding that income is not the dominating in- 
fluence in the reading of books.’’ However, in- 
come could be a major factor in the reading of 
books without affecting the ratios of their 
sources; or the sources of books could differ for 
different income groups, and yet the figures for 
over-all reading remain the same. Again, the ex- 
planation of the finding (p. 83) that men borrow 
from the public library more than women— 
namely, “a greater need by them for books on 
technical subjects” —is not consistent with ear- 
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lier data showing that such books are not read 
enough to account for the observed difference. 
Finally (p. 140), the suthors find a contradiction 
between the 44 pec cent of book dealers who 
thought that increased reading was due to the 
war and the 16 per cent of the active readers 
whose last book had been a war book. Obvious- 
ly, there is no necessary contradiction; the war 
could have increased reading by increasing 
people’s incomes without leading them to read 
books about the war. 

In conclusion, then, this elaborate survey 
yields little of value to those interested in the 
problem of popular reading, whether from the 
commercial, educational, or theoretical view- 
points. The deficiency of the research from al- 
most every technical standpoint means that 
there are few important findings in the study 
which can be accepted at face value. 

There is not a single mer‘ion in this book of 
any previous title in this field nor any recogni- 
tion that work on this problem had ever been 
undertaken before. Centering around the pio- 
neering work of the Waples group at Chicago, 
some ten to fifteen years ago, a respectable body 
of research literature exists on many of the 
questions which this study was designed to 
answer. (In fact, several of the questions with 
which the authors start [pp. 24-25] could be 
answered just as well before this study as after 
it.) As the major example, take the authors’ 
emphasis on the dominant influence of educa- 
tion upon reading, which is presented as their 
Number 1 finding. Yet it was known long before 
this study was undertaken that education was a 
major correlate of book reading; and some 
initial consideration of its role would have pro- 
vided an improved sample. (It is, of course, 
presumptuous for the authors to write [p. 44] 
that their pretests “revealed” that education 
was a “very important factor in determining 
book-reading habits”!) Such lack of attention to 
the literature of the field is tantamount to ir- 
responsibility. 

The occasions on which the book industry has 
co-operated in studying its own problems are 
extremely few. It is indeed unfortunate that one 
such occasion has resulted in this unsatisfactory 
study when so much research needs to be done 
on the general problems of book-reading in 
American life. 
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the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1945. Issued 
by the Liprary oF ConGrEss. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 233. 


For more than six months I puzzled over how 
to review this Report in a way that would be 
neither glibly superficial nor ponderously pe- 
dantic. I have reviewed a lot of books in my 
time and am accustomed to meeting a monthly 
deadline, but here was a tall slim octavo that 
proved temporarily unreviewable. Soon after 
giving it a first reading, word by word from 
cover to cover, I visited the Library of Congress 
and saw the makers and the contents of the 
Report as things of real and vivid life. Still the 
book defied review. 

Two happenings broke the “block”: first, the 
gentle insistence of the managing editor that a 
review was due; second, the gradual realization 
that this Library of Congress Report is a docu- 
ment that should be read by every professional 
librarian in the country. It could serve as a bible 
for those of us who need inspiration above and 
beyond tisat present in our routine work. 

A great American inspired this Report: the 
spirit of Franklin D. Roosevelt dwells in its 
pages. It is t: 2 last report of the MacLeish 
quinquennium, covering the year 1944-45. He 
resigned as Librarian of Congress on December 
19, 1944, to become Assistant Secretary of 
State, and on the following June 30 Acting Li- 
brarian Evans was sworn in as MacLeish’s suc- 
cessor. It is thus actually Evans’ report, but it 
contains his predecessor’s valedictory, ““The Re- 
organization of the Library of Congress, 1939- 
1944,” reprinted from the Library Quarterly. 

It was our late president who was responsible 
directly and indirectly for the introduction of 
Archibald MacLeish and Luther Evans to the 
national scene, the one to the Congressional 
Library, the other to the Historical Records 
Survey. I remember well the thunderstruck ap- 
pearance of my colleague who announced Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s nomination of MacLeish as 
Putnam’s successor. A poet. A poet! I was pres- 
ent at the A.L.A. Conference in San Francisco 
and garnered eagerly for a MacLeish collection 
the flutter of material that filled the air. I be- 
lieved then (and said as much) and believe now 
(more than ever) that the nomination was an 
inspired one. 

The Library of Congress, which under the 
four Putnam decades grew to be our national 
library, now had a voice which was heard 
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throughout the land. As Evans states in his 
Introduction to the Report, 


this popular identification of a public figure with a 
public institution, affected the Library of Congress 
in various ways. Persons (thousands of persons) 
previously unmindful of its resources and services 
turned to it for help; men of letters took a sudden, 
personal and welcome interest in the Library’s 
affairs, and the scholarly community, always con- 
cerned for its improvement, discovered in it new 
opportunities for enlightened service. 


Librarians were relieved by the way in which 
“the poet” went to work, bringing to the library, 
from the outside, advisory committees of experi- 
enced librarians. Services were integrated, direc- 
tions recharted, personnel strengthened. Mac- 
Leish’s major appointments proved his wisdom. 
From the Historical Records Survey came 
Luther Evans, to advance steadily in responsi- 
bility until his final recognition by President 
Truman as the logical successor to the librarian- 
ship. 

The Report includes: “I. Acquisition of Mate- 
rials,” “II. Preparation of Materials,” “IIT. 
Service of Materials,” “IV. Bibliographies and 
Publications,” ‘‘V. General Administration” 
(including Annex I, the MacLeish report), “VI. 
Personnel,” “‘VII. Finance,” “VIII. The Copy- 
right Office,” and nineteen statistical appen- 
dixes. A reading of these chapters reveals the 
complex organization of the world’s greatest 
library, the encyclopedic scope of its activities, 
and the extraordinary vigor and flexibility it has 
shown in gearing its vast bulk to the modern 
tempo. 

Stylists will be curious as to how well Evans 
wields the winged pen inherited from his prede- 
cessor. He does more than well. In his Introduc- 
tion the Librarian shows a talent for forceful, 
concise, and epigrammatic language. For ex- 
ample, in speaking of the MacLeish regime, 
which he likens to “‘the brush of the comet,”’ he 
declares that “the outstanding characteristic of 
that brilliant episode is not the fact that so 
much was consummated in so short a time, but 
rather that there is now so little to reject.” In 
discussing the acquisitions program he writes: 
“We must discriminate between an impulse to 
rescue the literature of the past and the impera- 
tive to control the literature of the present.” 
And, finally, ‘“‘We shall have more only if we are 
able to do more.” “To acquire except to ac- 
quaint is unthinkable, and to secure unless to 
serve is arrant folly.” 


Significant happenings have occurred since 
the close of this 1944-45 Report. The Coopera- 
tive Buying Project and the appointment and 
recommendations of the Policy Planning Com- 
mittee are two of the most important, but this 
review should not anticipate later reports. | 
mention these things only to verify the fact that 
the Library of Congress is on the march. As- 
sembled and trained by Putnam, reorganizec 
and reoriented by MacLeish, and now led by 
Evans, our National Library (in fact if not yet 
in name) is moving into the future, aware of its 
strength and of its obligation to lead American 
libraries and to serve the forces of democracy. 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


University of California Library 
Los Angeles 


Historia, organizacion y servicios de la Biblioteca 
del Congreso de los Estados Unidos de Améri- 
ca. By Jorce B. Vivas. Buenos Aires: 
{Imprenta de la Camara de Diputados], 
1945. Pp. 47. 

“El primero y mas documentado trabajo en 
castellano sobre aquella importantisma insti- 
tucién bibliotecaria” is the way in which Profes- 
sor Ernesto Nelson, the author of Las Bibliotecas 
en los Estados Unidos (1927), rather aptly char- 
acterizes this illustrated brochure in his Fore 
word. Jorge B. Vivas, who has written various 
works on government and institutions in the 
United States, had first treated the Library of 
Congress as a topic of current interest to the 
Argentine public in an eight-page article in the 
May, 1944, number of Temas elegidos, a maga- 
zine published in Buenos Aires somewhat after 
the style of the Reader’s Digest. Sufficient inter- 
est was manifested in the brief article to induce 
Vivas to prepare a lecture delivered before the 
Institute Cultural Argentino Norteamericano 
(I.C.A.N.) on October 10, 1944, and before the 
Instituto “Bartolomé Mitre’’ de Historia de las 
Bibliotecas and the Asociaci6n Cultural de 
Bibliotécnicos, on December 14, 1944. In ex- 
panding the lecture into pamphlet form to meet 
the interest aroused among the Argentine pub- 
lic, Vivas expresses the point of view of the 
presentation rather well in the following para- 
graph: 

De su organizaci6n, servicios, y funciones, pode- 
mos extraer interesantes conclusiones que podriamos 
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aplicar inspirandonos en tan magno ejemplo a la 
organizacién y funcionamiento de nuestras biblio- 
tecas a fin de elevar su labor de difusién cultural y 
de mejorar en lo posible sus servicios de referencia, 
teniendo en cuenta, exclusivamente, que han sido 
creadas para servir al Soberano, es decir, al Pueblo. 


From this point of view of drawing conclu- 
sions that might be helpful in stimulating the 
organization and functioning of Argentine li- 
braries, Vivas devotes nearly half the brochure 
to various specialized reference divisions and the 
Law Library. While the Hispanic Foundation is 
of more than ordinary attraction, he treats all 
of the various services (Music, Slavic, Manu- 
scripts, Chinese, etc.) with an interest which 
marks a way of development for services in 
meeting the rapidly increasing needs of the 
Argentine people. 

James B. CuILps 
Library of Congress 


The National Archives of Latin America. Edited 
for the Jorst COMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERI- 
CAN STUDIES OF THE NATIONAL RESEARCH 
COUNCIL, THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES, AND THE SOCIAL ScI- 
ENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL by Roscoe R. 
Hitt. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1945. Pp. xx+169. $1.50. 

This introductory guide to the national 
archives of the other American republics is de- 
rived in good part from brief visits to the vari- 
ous institutions made in the years from 1936 to 
1939, as well as from a thorough knowledge of 
the not too extensive and scattered literature 
and from the ripe experience of many years. 
Originally at the University of Chicago, Roscoe 
R. Hill came under the influence of the late J. 
Franklin Jameson, who as director of the De- 
partment of Historical Research of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington was responsible for 
the undertaking and publishing of the great 
series of guides to manuscript materials for the 
history of the United States. Hill himself pre- 
pared the guide published in 1916 cataloging the 
materials in the ‘‘papeles procedentes de Cuba, 
deposited in the Archivo General de Indias at 
Seville.”” As Waldo G. Leland so aptly expresses 
in the Preface, “‘Dr. Hill is well known as one of 
the most accomplished of experts in all matters 
archival.” 

The guide was prepared as an aid to students 
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of history of the other American republics and, 
as the title indicates, is limited to the national 
archives (or principal archival depository) of 
each country. A brief Introduction of ten pages 
outlines common features and problems of these 
institutions. It is pointed out that, while official 
papers from the colonial period for the most 
part characterize the national archives, impor- 
tant series do exist in regional, municipal, and 
church archives as well as in libraries and mu- 
seums. Even for the national period, noncurrent 
papers have by no means been uniformly trans- 
ferred from the government offices to the cen- 
tral repository. 

In the alphabetical order of the countries, 
each archive is described after a more or less 
uniform pattern in so far as the information 
available and importance of the material per- 
mitted. Descriptions range in length from nine- 
teen pages for Brazil, eighteen for Cuba, six- 
teen for Mexico, thirteen for Argentina, and 
thirteen for Guatemala to two for Haiti. For El 
Salvador, which has not yet established a na- 
tional archive, there is but a single paragraph. 
Each description usually includes history ; build- 
ing; rules and regulations, including those of 
access to papers; system of cataloging and 
classification; brief inventory of the archivalia 
(records) by class with indication of the volumes 
and bundles (legajos); the directors; and a full 
list of the publications. The Frontispiece depicts 
the new building of the Cuban archive, and 
there is another plate showing the building 
erected for the archive in Panama. 

Incidental mention only is made of the pic- 
turesque disregard of the value of official records 
and their preservation in the past. On page 111 
gun-wadding is cited as one use to which they 
have been put. On page 128 an instance is given 
of court records thrown away to free the court 
from bookworms, cockroaches, scorpions, and 
dust! But acts of providence such as the earth- 
quake and fire of 1931 in Nicaragua have done 
even more damage—complete destruction of the 
National Archive at Managua. 

The full list of publications under each na- 
tional archive would seem to afford for the first 
time an opportunity for libraries, other institu- 
tions, and individuals to examine their holdings 
of archival catalogs and documentary works for 
completeness of coverage. For Bolivia, attention 
might be directed to the rarity of complete sets 
of the Boletin y catdlogo del Archivo general de la 
nacion, issued irregularly at Sucre, for the most 
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part in four-page numbers, from March, 1886, to 
February, 1932. Apparently only one complete 
set is reported to exist at the Archivo itself. The 
Haitian archive is the only one for which no 
publication is reported. 

Encouragement by the Joint Committee on 
Latin American Studies of similar guides to na- 
tional libraries and national museums, particu- 
larly so far as they contain materials (manu- 
scripts, printed works, and other objects) re- 
flecting national culture and endeavor, would 
not only be of much service to institutions and 
individuals in the United States, but would tend 
to stimulate cultural co-operation between the 
countries of the Americas. 

James B. CuILps 
Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress Manuals, No. 1: Stack 
and Reader Division, Reference Department. 
Issued by the LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Wash- 
ington, 1946. Pp. 49. 

This is the first of a series of manuals to be 
issued by the various departments and divisions 
of the Library of Congress, and from other 
sources there are indications that additional 
manuals will appear shortly. Of the three gen- 
eral types of staff manuals—organization 
manuals dealing with history and policy for the 
orientation of new employees, staff instruction 
books, and personnel regulations—this manual 
falls into the second category. 

The manual is divided into four parts: his- 
tory and objectives of the division, services, 
administration, and procedures. The last part is 
almost twice as long as the other three put 
together. The figst three parts, besides being 
short, are little more than formal statements 
that serve in effect simply to define the terms 
used in the procedures section. In this main sec- 
tion of the manua!, detailed information is given 
(including the distribution list of various types 
of memorandums) on the routine duties per- 
formed by the seventy-seven employees of the 
division. Desired information can be located 
quickly by means of a clear outline form of 
presentation and a complete listing in the Table 
of Contents of all headings of the outline. In 
other manuals in this series, however, considera- 
tion should be given to the inclusion of an index. 
No further reference is made to the document 
service beyond its listing as a subunit of the di- 

vision. And it is curious that the document serv- 


ice, staffed by a professional librarian, is sub. 
ordinated to stack inspectors of subprofessiona] 
grade. 

There are no illustrations in this work, apart 
from an organization chart of the division, and 
no sample forms. The style of the manual occa- 
sionally rises above that of legal documents, but 
the descriptions of duties read like direct quota- 
tions from the official class specifications. The 
most important shortcoming is that no provi- 
sion is made for revision, short of a new edition. 
The information in this manual is apparently as 
of one year ago. Without doubt certain state- 
ments in the manual are already incorrect, and 
within another year whole sections will possibly 
be outdated. The obvious solution is a loose-leaf 
arrangement. 

The preparation of these manuals is a part of 
the long-range reorganization of the Library of 
Congress that is still going on. In general ad- 
ministrative practices a number of important 
contributions are being made. The issuance of 
this series of manuals is certainly not to be con- 
sidered a major step, but it is an indication of the 
new attitude that prevails. Valuable as these 
manuals will be (if the others follow the pattern 
of this first), they could be of even more value 
for the Library of Congress and for the profes- 

sion if greater attention were to be given, in 
future issues, to the over-all and long-range 
policies of each division and to fuller explana- 
tion of the background of the present practices. 
Even for the direct purpose of staff training, 
such manuals are likely to be more effective, and 
certainly they will be more valuable for orient- 
ing other units of the institution to the work of 
any one division. And for other libraries, some 
such combination of the first two general types 
of staff manuals would serve as substitutes for 
case studies of the divisions and as records of the 
administrative practices and policies of our 
largest library. 
HERBERT GOLDHOR 


University of Illinois Library School 


Forbes Library: The Half Century, 1894-1944. 
By JoserpH L. Harrison. Northampton, 
Mass.: The Trustees, 1946. Pp. 55. 


Let it be said, to begin with, that students of 
American library history always welcome works 
of this kind. At the present stage of study and 
writing in this field, every bit of spadework is 
profit for future research workers. 
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This account of the Forbes Library’s first 
half-century is brief, “‘partly as a war economy 
and partly because the annual reports of the 
trustees give its history in considerable detail.’ 
One may not, of course, quarrel with paper 
shortages, war or postwar. One may ask why, 
under the circumstances, the author did not set 
up more rigid criteria for the allotment of tex- 
tual space. 

Mr. Harrison presents a very succinct and 
ably written factual account of the history of the 
Forbes Library and its predecessors dating back 
toa Social Library established in Northampton 
in about 1830. Beyond this, there are large 
numbers of type lines devoted to lists of trus- 
tees, to details about donors and their gifts, and 
to notes concerning the changes in physical 
plant in the course of the library’s progress. 

It is a fine thing to have gathered this story 
in one place, and doubtless excellent purposes 
have been served by presenting it in this way. 
But some of us would have preferred to have 
readers referred to the trustees’ reports for 
much of this material. In its place, we should 
have liked to see an atternpt on the part of the 
author to answer some of the very interesting 
questions raised by his book. What, for in- 
stance, in Judge Forbes’s life and times could 
have led him to declare in his will that he was 
putting knowledge at the disposal of the people 
“to enable them to judge of the destiny of the 
race on scientific evidence, rather than on meta- 
physical evidence alone”? The reviewer’s Arse- 
nals of a Democratic Culture' partly answers this 
question by quoting more of the Forbes testa- 
ment. Why did the Judge overlook a free public 
library already in existence in Northampton? 
Why did the town officials allow two public li- 
braries to run as discrete particles for some 
twenty-two years? In what manner and with 
how much did the city fathers support their free 
library from 1873 onward? Was their attitude 
always favorable? 

There are questions of emphasis also. Local 
library histories always tell us at length of the 
contributions and activities of the trustees, 
donors, and librarians. What of the role of the 
reading public? What were its interests, tastes, 
and intellectual pursuits? What of its moral and 
political assistance toward establishing and ex- 
panding library services? What of the possible 
interest of local groups like women’s organiza- 


* (Chicago: American Library Association, 1947), 
pp. 61-62. 
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tions, temperance workers, discussion clubs, and 
trade-unions? 

It is understandable that occasional and com- 
memorative histories must observe certain 
amenities. Outstanding personalities must be 
celebrated. The patriotic activities of the insti- 
tution in question must be advertised. But such 
historical works, once in existence, have a way 
of discouraging other local historians from re- 
doing the job, thereby doing a distinct disserv- 
ice to the larger field of library history. 

This is not the place to set down canons of 
historical research and interpretation. The re- 
viewer feels, however, that this is the time— 
when we are experiencing a new kind of interest 
in the subject—for interested parties and groups 
to do some serious thinking in anticipation of 
the further development of library historiogra- 
phy. 

SIDNEY DITZION 
Library 
City College of New York 


The Improvement of Teacher Education: A Final 
Report. By the COMMISSION ON TEACHER 
EpvucaTiIon. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1946. Pp. xvi+283. $2.00. 


This is the last of a series of reports coming 
out under the auspices of the Commission on 
Teacher Education, which was created by the 
American Council on Education in February, 
1938, and formally dissolved in September, 
1944. The purpose of the commission was to 
examine critically existing practices in the edu- 
cation of teachers in the United States and to 
suggest improvements. Defining education as 
“the means whereby a democratic society per- 
petuates its culture and provides for its progres- 
sive improvement” (p. 246), it went on to ask 
whether American teachers, the most important 
element in this process, are at present being 
properly prepared for their task. If they are not, 
how can their general education and profes- 
sional training be changed for the better? 

To find their answers, the members of the 
commission did not sit down and theorize but 
went into the colleges which train teachers and 
into the school systems where they are em- 
ployed. Twenty institutions of higher learning 
and twenty-six school systems, covering twenty- 
three states in all, were chosen to furnish the 
evidence and to participate in a co-operative 
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study. The first-named group included state and 
privately endowed universities, church-con- 
trolled colleges, and teachers’ colleges; and the 
school systems chosen in the second group 
ranged from thinly populated rural districts to 
cities of over a million. Among the participating 
individuals who served as liaison agents were 
college presidents and deans, professors of edu- 
cation, of English, and of history, school super- 
intendents, and high-school and elementary 
teachers. 

In the volume under review, the final one 
embodying the results of this widely ramified 
six-year study, the commission presents a num- 
ber of important conclusions. Recruits for the 
teaching profession, it believes, should be se- 
lected with greater care, and faculties of both 
high schools and colleges should participate in 
the choice. Personal qualities of applicants 
should be given greater weight and guidance 
techniques improved, so that superior young 
people will be directed into the profession. Once 
selected, teacher candidates should be subjected 
to a curriculum judiciously compounded of 
(a) background courses comprising what is now 
commonly known as general education, (0) ad- 
vanced subject-matter courses, and (c) profes- 
sional courses. These three divisions should not, 
however, be thought of separately but should be 
planned jointly so as to provide a unified educa- 
tional experience both broad and deep. Subject- 
matter professors should share with their col- 
leagues in the schools of education the responsi- 
bility for turning out well-rounded teachers. 
Professional training should not consist of a 
series of unrelated atomistic courses valued at so 
many points per course but rather should be 
built around certain significant experiences. 
These must include scientific knowledge of hu- 
man growth, adequate contact with actual 
classroom and general school situations, and— 
perhaps hitherto the most neglected—familiar- 
ity with community problems and participation 
in community enterprises. Teachers, in other 
words, must come out of their ivory towers. 

Once on the job, teachers dare not consider 
their education completed. Participation in 
community affairs must continue on an en- 
larged scale, and the democratic practice of hav- 
ing teachers share in the formation and adminis- 
tration of school policies must be more widely 
observed. To achieve these aims, greater co- 
operation among teacher-training institutions as 
well as between these and the schools is indis- 
pensable. 


Without question, this is a valuable study of 
an extremely important problem. If its sugges. 
tions are carefully analyzed and intelligently 
adapted to local situations, the quality of teach- 
ing is bound to improve. Other beneficial by- 
products may appear. With luck, school boards 
and the American public may eventually dis- 
cover that teachers are people. When the com- 
mission proposes to gear the whole process of 
teacher education to the assumption that con- 
temporary history shows “an irreversible trend 
toward the wider use of collective powers in the 
affairs of modern society” (p. 257), it states a 
social philosophy which will appear as plain 
common sense to many, though it will cause 
some raising of eyebrows among ultra-conserva- 
tives. It is to be hoped, finally, that the sug- 
gested shakeup of professional training will re- 
duce the widespread complaints among under- 
graduates of padding and resulting stultification 
of education courses. 

One minor criticism seems justified. The book 
is occasionally marred by a frustrating wordi- 
ness. Too often one has to reduce mountains of 
verbal ore to get at a nugget of significant fact 
or valid judgment. 

GEORGE P. Scumipt 


New Jersey College for Women 


Opinions on Gains for American Education from 
Wartime Armed Services Training: A Pre- 
liminary Exploratory Report for the Commis- 
sion on Implications of Armed Services Educa- 
tional Programs. By M. M. CHAMBERS. 
Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1946. Pp. vi+78. $0.50. 


“Issued for the purpose of making available 
a digest of the opinions of many experienced per- 
sons” who were concerned with army education 
as student, teacher, or administrator, this study 
records the opinions of 2,000 war-veteran stu- 
dents and 350 educators about various aspects 
of the armed services training program. The 
investigation was conducted by mail and by 
questionnaire. The results are reported in tabu- 
lar form along with a selection of the more sub- 
jective comments by the respondents. 

Identifying lists of the educators responding 
to the questions, provided to indicate the au- 
thority of the survey, include an impressive 
array of administrative and faculty members of 
the nation’s most important educational institu- 
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tions. The survey has succeeded in eliciting re- 
sponses from men well qualified to evaluate the 
nature and the success of army educational 
efforts. 

In the section entitled “Sorting Soldiers and 
Sorting Students,” the practice of classification 
and selection receives a substantially clean bill 
of health, with 83 per cent of 150 replies indicat- 
ing a 75 per cent correspondence with the theory 
that the basis of selection should be the prospec- 
tive ability of the trainee. Only three respond- 
ents of 145 denied that the application of similar 
techniques would substantially benefit students 
in civilian educational institutions. There was 
overwhelming agreement that many members 
of the armed forces received training which they 
would have been unable to pay for as civilians 
and that civilian education would benefit if 
admission to educational institutions were more 
nearly based on individual ability than on indi- 
vidual financial resources. 

A second section of the report is devoted to 
the following “Characteristics of Wartime 
Armed Services Training” which had often been 
mentioned in comparing such training with 
civilian education: 

Clarity and definiteness of aims 

Eliminating nonessential content 

More frequent achievement testing 

Helpful supervision of instruction 

More in-service teacher-training 

More and better use of visual aids 

More “learning by performance”’ 

Better classroom discipline 

Small classes and individual work 

Short intensive courses open to students quali- 
fied and wanting them 


A substantial majority of the 258 educators 
who responded to the questionnaire agreed that 
these ten characteristics did differentiate armed 
services training from civilian instruction. 
“More and better use of visual aids” ranked 
first and “Helpful supervision of instruction” 
ranked last, but even the latter statement was 
supported by 142 of 236 respondents. A sub- 
stantial majority also agreed that the same fea- 
tures were “needed and adaptable” in civilian 
instruction in general education, liberal arts, 
and sciences, and also (and more definitely so) 
in specialized vocational, technical, or profes- 
sional education. 

Section III is devoted to what the war- 
veteran students, two thousand strong, think 
about their wartime training and their present 
civilian education. The responses are interesting 
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and revealing and in large measure support the 

evidence noted above. The characteristic fea- 
tures of armed services education were insti- 
tuted because of the pressure of war, but stu- 
dents prefer the more relaxed pace of civilian 
education. This is not to say that civilian educa- 
tion would not benefit by the adoption of some 
or all of the features listed above, but it does 
indicate they would have to be applied in the 
interest of improving instruction rather than of 
intensifying it. 

Seventeen hundred of the twe thousand stu- 
dents thought that their military training in- 
volved the mastery of a great deal of material in 
a short time, and fourteen hundred believed 
that the pace of courses in civilian schools 
should be about the same as now. But they do 
want more visual aids. Fifteen hundred were 
able to write in the names of specific visual aids 
they remembered as being helpful, and sixteen 
hundred wanted more of them in peacetime edu- 
cation. Twelve hundred of the two thousand 
were able to indicate specific ways in which their 
civilian instruction could be improved, all of 
them ways they observed while undergoing in- 
struction in the services. 

The report is concluded with a selected bib- 
liography of the many articles and reports about 
armed services education which have already 
been published. All of them, and this report as 
well, should provide excellent grist for the edu- 
cator’s mill, resulting ultimately in an educa- 
tional system and a method which has gained 
all that it possibly can from the experimentation 
and pressure made necessary and possible by the 
exigencies of war. 

LERoy CHARLES MERRITT 


School of Librarianship 
University of California 


Public Relations: A Program for Colleges and 
Universilics. By W. EMERSON REcK. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. xvi+286. 
$3.00. 


W. Emerson Reck, director of public rela- 
tions at Colgate University, has written a book 
that should interest librarians as well as college 
presidents, trustees, instructors, public relations 
directors, and alumni secretaries. Lending au- 
thority to the book, it has the indorsement of 
the Association of American Colleges, the Amer- 
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ican College Public Relations Association, and 
the American Council on Public Relations. 

In the first seven chapters Mr. Reck explains 
the fundamentals for public relations and devel- 
ops an over-all program that any college would 
do well to follow. Succeeding chapters are de- 
voted, for the most part, to the application of 
certain principles “‘as revealed through relations 
with and through various publics.” This is ac- 
complished in an interesting and successful 
manner by giving examples of good and poor 
public relations as practiced in many institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The author makes clear the difference be- 
tween “publicity” and “‘public relations.” He 
rightly insists that his work deals chiefly with 
public relations and maintains that publicity 
and public relations are not synonymous. “‘Pub- 
licity,” he says, “is anything that serves to gain 
public attention for an individual or institu- 
tion,”’ while public relations “‘is any situation, 
act or word that influences people.” His many 
examples make clear these definitions and give 
backing to his statements that ‘“‘good publicity 
will not make up for poor public relations” and 
“public relations is first and foremost a matter 
of policy.” Although the author implies that 
good public relations is the application of good 
old common horse sense and the Golden Rule, 
lest the reader take this as an oversimplified 
statement he hastens to point out that “horse 
sense comes slowly to human beings.” Public 
relations work should be intrusted only to a 
specialist with mature judgment and wide ex- 
perience. 

Without benefit of examples given in the 
text, the average layman might be somewhat 
confused by the author’s use of the word 
“publics.” Among the thirty agents, or publics, 
in which many colleges are interested, Mr. Reck 
lists staff members, prospective students, par- 
ents, students, trustees, alumni, and donors as 
most important. Although librarians come un- 
der the broad heading “staff members,” implica- 
tions of their special public relations services 
and responsibilities are man: . As a matter of 
fact, by inserting “library” in place of ‘‘college”’ 
and “university” throughout the book, one has 
a public relations program fashioned for both 
college and public libraries. Too, much of what 
Mr. Reck says about public relations in colleges 

and universities could be used to advantage in 
business and industry. 

When all is said and done, the chief “objec- 
tive of the planned public relations program .. .. 


is to win friends and influence people—to con- 
vert the members of a college or university’s 
publics into enthusiastic supporters of and 
boosters for the institution and its program,” 
As a librarian, I was particularly interested 
in one of the examples given in the chapter on 
‘‘Public Relations through Staff Members”: 


Even the hobbies and diversions of staff mem- 
bers may figure in the public relations of colleges, 
Colby College now has the best collection of Thomas 
Hardy in the world because an English professor 
began getting complete editions of Hardy into the 
library. After his hobby of tracking down rare edi- 
tions of Hardy resulted in a story in the New York 
Times, offers of additional Hardy works and 
memorabilia came in. Publicity followed gifts and 
gifts followed publicity until Colby became known 
as “the college where the best Hardy collection is 
located.” 


When I finished reading the book, I was left 
with the impression that too much emphasis is 
placed on good public relations for the sole pur- 
pose of enriching colleges’ endowment funds. 
No one is so naive as to think that is not impor- 
tant, for every private college must depend on 
its alumni and other friends for a great deal of 
its support; but is it not also of prime impor- 
tance to interest, through sound public rela- 
tions, good students in coming to Blank Univer- 
sity instead of to some other university? This is 
ably brought out in the chapter on “Relations 
with Prospective Students and Parents’ and 
elsewhere throughout the book, but examples of 
good and bad public relations, which form an 
important part of almost every chapter, unfor- 
tunately give the impression that good public 
relations results in interesting people in giving 
money to colleges, while poor public relations 
drives donors to other institutions. I should 
have liked to have seen more examples of good 
public relations influencing superior students in 
attending institutions practicing these prin- 
ciples and fewer examples of good relations 
paying off in cash dividends. 

Too, I believe that examples of good public 
relations in more of the better-known colleges 
would have been more effective. So many ex- 
amples are given of good public relations in 
little-known institutions that one wonders what 
good their excellent public relations program is 
if the college is little known outside its own 
state. Or am I confusing “publicity” with ‘“‘pub- 
lic relations”? 

As a former publisher I approve of placing 
all notes at the end; as a reader I prefer the cus- 
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tomary footnotes. The design of the volume 
itself is an example of good public relations as 
outlined in the chapter on “Public Relations 
through Publicity.” Type style and size, as well 
as the off-white paper, make the book easy to 
read. Public Relations is a top-notch book in a 
field that has had an accelerated development in 
recent years. 

Tuomas M. IiAMs 
Colgate University Library 

Hamilton, New York 


The Little Magazine: A History and a Bibliogra- 
phy. By FREDERICK J. HOFFMAN, CHARLES 
ALLEN, and CAROLYN F. Utricu. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. ix+ 
440. $3.75. 

It was high time that literary scholars inves- 
tigated the phenomenon of the modern “‘little 
magazine.”’ There had been “‘little magazines” 
before, but nothing approaching in variety and 
in numbers the avalanche of the last fifty years. 
A “little magazine,” say the authors, is one 
which prints “artistic work which, for reasons of 
commercial expediency, is not acceptable to the 
money-minded periodicals.”’ Poetry is the most 
famous, but Broom, The Hound and Horn, The 
Liitle Review, and Others run Poetry a close sec- 
ond in having encouraged literary innovations 
and having sponsored styles and techniques 
which have since been accepted as a genuine 
part of our literary tradition and have been 
adopted by commercial magazines. Ulysses, for 
example, first began in The Little Review. 

This study is critical as well as historical. It is 
not easy reading; detail weighs down each page. 
The quality of the criticism varies, perhaps be- 
cause the authors, kindly disposed toward 
struggling writers, lean over backward to be 
generous. In this mechanistic century, when a 
sensitive man may well fancy his only escape 
from Poe’s horror chamber of The Pit and the 
Pendulum, the only mental and spiritual re- 
lease, to lie in the invention of extreme and even 
outlandish literary forms, experimentalism has 
been carried to untoward lengths. The authors 
admit the extremes but refuse to pass judgment. 

The most useful part of the book is the long 
bibliography prepared by Miss Ulrich, which 
occupies over a third of the book—a bibliogra- 
phy with full descriptive notes which give the 
tone of each magazine and trace its editorial 
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changes. It should be emphasized that this is 
not a complete bibliography. Out of the mass of 
“little magazines” after 1910 the authors have 
selected those which seemed to them to have 
literary significance. Some notion of the number 
that have been omitted comes from comparing 
the bibliographies which David Moss compiled 
for the three issues of Contact, 1932. He lists 377 
“little magazines” up to 1932. Miss Ulrich’s 
bibliography lists 303. Omitted are definitely 
literary magazines, such as the Chicago Blue 
Sky of 1899, which later turned into Rubric; the 
Chicago Bachelor Book of 1900; the Boston 
Bean Pot of 1909; the Philadelphia Butterfly of 
1907-9; the Bayonne Gloubain of 1931; the Lin- 
coln Midwest of 1914; Bret Harte’s Lotus of 
1896; Jack Conroy’s college magazine, The 
Spider, as well as his Unrest; the LaFarge, Wis- 
consin, Western Rustler; the Akron, Ohio, Mile- 
stones, 1917; and many others listed both in 
Contact and in the Union List of Serials. Omitted 
are “little magazines” of leftist political 
thought, such as The Comrade of 1901; Left 
Writers of 1930; The Rebel of 1914, which was 
the magazine of the Land League; New Justice, 
1919; and Upton Sinclair’s, 1918. Omitted also 
are nationalist or racial magazines such as 
Reflex, Chicago, 1927, and The Russian Review, 
1916-18. 

Whether anything would have been gained 
by making the bibliography exhaustive is a 
debatable question. Many of the “‘little maga- 
zines” were not worth printing, are not worth 
saving, and should be forgotten. Perhaps Miss 
Ulrich has included too many as it is. Her list 
will undoubtedly set libraries to completing files 
and will raise the price of the magazines she 
approves. 

STANLEY PARGELLIS 
Newberry Library 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reading for Self-education. By W. E. Scuutr. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. viii+ 
255. $3.00. 


Although the blurb on this book implies that 
it is intended primarily for adults ‘“‘who want to 
get more from their reading,” there is every in- 
dication in the book itself that the author has 
his eye on the college student, or even the high- 
school student, rather than the mature adult. 
In his Preface he notes that Drexel Institute of 
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Technology has set up a collateral reading 
course to teach students how to read properly. 
Reading for Self-education might be used for 
such a course. 

For this is a textbook, a textbook whose pur- 
pose is to “offer a discipline in ‘proper’ and 
‘directed’ reading, the kind of reading that 
should provide the best training of the intel- 
lect.”” There are exercises at the end of each 
chapter based on careful selections from Emer- 
son and Conrad. In addition, there are books 
suggested for collateral reading. The author 
takes up such matters as the development of 
good diction, vocabulary-building, the art of 
discrimination, how to concentrate, and mem- 
ory-training. There are chapters on “The Na- 
ture of Fact and Meaning,” on “‘The Reasoning 
Faculty,” on “Reading for Emotional Experi- 
ence,’”’ and, of course, on “Speeding Up Your 
Reading.” An appendix gives instructions for 
“grading” the reader’s performance in the exer- 
cises suggested after the chapters. 

There is no doubt but that an increasingly 
large number of adults are today on the defen- 
sive about their reading habits, anxious to im- 
prove their reading skills not only in order to be 
able to read more books but also to ‘‘get more 
out of what they read.” Presumably some of 
these may find in this book the kind of “dis- 
ciplined” approach they need to improve the 
quality of the self-education they hope to get 
from reading. But it is my guess that most 
adults who attempt in this way to learn about 
reading for self-education will end by sighing 
regretfully and referring the book to some young 
friend who, conceivably, can “really get ome- 
thing out of it.” 

GLEN BuRcH 


Institute of Adult Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Classified Catalogue Code. By S. R. RANGANA- 
THAN. 2d ed. (‘‘Madras Library Association 
Publication Series,” No. 13.) Madras: 
Thompson & Co., Ltd., 1945. Pp. 328. 

Dictionary Catalogue Code. By S. R. RANGaA- 
NATHAN. (“‘Madras Library Association Pub- 
lication Series,”” No. 14.) Madras: Thompson 
& Co., Ltd., 1945. Pp. 320. 


The rules in these two codes are essentially 
the same; the Dictionary Catalogue Code is “vir- 


tually an amendment of the Classified Catalogue 
Code.” For the dictionary catalog, the main ep. 
try is under author (when there is an author), 
etc., and the call number is the fourth item on 
the card. For the classified catalog, the main 
entry is under call number, and the author or 
title heading comes on the second line. The 
main entry in the dictionary catalog is supple. 
mented by subject index entry, book index en- 
try (i.e., joint author, editor, etc.), and cross. 
reference index entry (editor of series, pseudo- 
nym, variant form, “label entry,” etc.). The 
index entries in the classified catalog are: class 
index entries (under name of subjects), book 
index entries (author, editor, etc.), and cross- 
reference index entries (names of authors, sub- 
jects, etc.) in one alphabet like the dictionary 
catalog. ‘ 

In view of the author’s apparent familiarity 
with the Anglo-American code, even his minor 
divergencies from it are of interest, since they 
are made deliberately and in the interest of 
economy (the “law of parsimony’’) or clarity: 
the inclusion of joint author in the headings; a 
certain preference for personal as against cor- 
porate-author headings; the omission of au- 
thor’s dates unless two or more personal authors 
have the same name; the abbreviation of the 
title (among other things suggested is to “throw 
off the yoke of bibliographical tyranny by re- 
fusing . . . . to indicate omissions . . . . by dots 
or in any other way”); the title entry consisting 
of the first word of the title with “First word” 
added (“‘Who’s. First word’”’ for ‘“Who’s Who in 
America’’) ; the omission of imprint, in the case 
of the “single volumed simple book”’ (the date 
of publication is “contained” in the call number 
in the Colon classification); the omission of col- 
lation of single volumes (the Colon notation for 
size takes account of thickness as well as 
breadth) ; “constant vigilance and industry” in 
changing subject headings to up-to-date equiva- 
lents (“Canon of currency”); etc. 

Of most general interest, perhaps, is the au- 
thor’s statement of the case for the classified 
versus the dictionary catalog. The reader’s 
wants 


will be better served if the catalogue can spread be- 
fore him a full, connected panorama of all the mate- 
rials on his specific subject, all its subdivisions and 
all broader subjects of which it is itself a subdivision. 
.... The Dictionary Catalogue, with its inevitable 
alphabetical scattering of subjects instead of colloca- 
tion, cannot satisfy this want... . . To display the 
resources of a library in a filiatory order the correct 
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means is the classified arrangement and not the al- 
phabetical one. 


This should strike a sympathetic chord in the 
mind of any librarian, since in his own library 
his own personal subject approach is more likely 
than not to be the shelves directly or the shelf 
list. And the classified catalog is not unknown 
in this country—for example, at the John 
Crerar Library. But, as the author observes, 
“One might ask, how are readers to know the 
way in which the divisions in the unit schedules 
are combined to form a class. Theoretically it 
may look difficult.” And one who has had more 
than theoretical acquaintance with the impa- 
tience of American readers will not be able to 
follow the author’s answer to this objection: 


It has been found in actual practice that the readers 
easily accustom themselves to this job, even without 
necessarily understanding the details of the scheme. 
In most of the cases where familiar classes are want- 
ed, the readers help themselves easily after the slight 
initiation they get on the first occasion they visit the 
library along with the initiation into all the other li- 
brary apparatus and library procedure. 


However, most of us will agree that not all is 
well with the subject headings in our dictionary 
catalogs. In spite of our preference for the spe- 
cific subject, we often prefer a general heading 
or several general headings, because the reader 
ismore likely to look there; and, while Miss Pet- 
tee’s recent book should improve the consist- 
ency and intelligibility of our specific-subject 
system, the merits of the specific-subject system 
are still open to question. As between us and the 
reader, the connotation of the words “specific 
subject” differs. To us a subject heading is 
specific for the book in hand (‘‘Economics”’ for 
a general treatise on economics), while to the 
reader, since he does not know the particular 
book, a term is specific or general in itself. Thus 
the reader will rarely fail to look under the spe- 
cific heading when it is the name of a person 
whose biography he wants; but, when the head- 
ing is a general term—we might say any com- 
mon noun—the reader is apt to think of a still 
more general, inclusive term (“Business” or 
“Economics,” say, instead of ‘‘Loans’’). 

The reviewer sees little prospect of the classi- 
fied catalog’s replacing the dictionary catalog 
in this country but does venture to suggest that 
there is a field for study and experiment in re- 
modeling the subject portions of the dictionary 
catalog into a combination of specific subject 
and alphabetico-classed (biographies under the 
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name of the biographees, but books on mathe- 
matical, chemical, and like topics brought to- 
gether under “Mathematics,” “Chemistry,” 
etc., with appropriate subdivisions). 

In addition to his contributions to such 
topics familiar to American librarians, there is in 
these, as in the author’s other books, some good 
catalogers’ reference material on less familiar 
topics: the “Gestalt Theory of Alphabetiza- 
tion’; Hindu, Tamil, etc. names (personal, 
caste, community, house, patronymics, pseudo- 
nyms, homonyms, etc.); and Moslem names 
(personal, professional, patronymics, metro- 
nymics, nickname, literary name, etc.)—“Re- 
fuse to be guided by mere names.” 


HENRY B. VAN HOESEN 


Brown University Library 
Providence, Rhode Island 


“Bibliography of County Histories of the 3111 
Counties in the 48 States: 1946-1947 Revised 
Edition.” Compiled by C. Stewart PETER- 
son. Baltimore: The Author, 1946. Pp. 126. 
(Mimeographed.) 


This bibliography contains 2,988 county his- 
tories covering 1,380 of the 3,111 counties in the 
forty-eight states. It is a second revision of a 
work (the first of its kind) which originally ap- 
peared in 1935 as a modest affair running to 
thirty-nine typewritten pages and covering 
2,982 counties; the first revision was published 
in 1944 and covered 3,050 counties. Histories of 
less than a hundred pages are usually excluded, 
although there are a number of exceptions (e.g., 
an item of only eight pages is cited on p. 6); 
state histories are also excluded for the most 
part. The compiler restricts himself to individ- 
ual county histories and aims at inclusiveness 
within this limitation. 

Among the interesting facts which emerge 
from the compilation are these: Illinois has 
more county histories (483) than any other 
ciate, Pennsylvania being second with 246; 
Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Massachusetts, and 
New Jersey are the only states which have his- 
tories of all their counties; and Delaware and 
Nevada have no county histories. 

The arrangement of entries is alphabetical: 
by state, by county within state, and by author 
or issuing body under county. The format is 
clear and consistent, making for quick and easy 
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reference, and the mimeographing excellent. 
The volume is bound in stiff paper covers. It 
contains the usual crop of misprints, but they 
have been kept within decent bounds. 

The information given under each entry 
varies considerably: sometimes (though rarely) 
title only is given, or author and title, but on the 
average one may find author, title, place, pub- 
lisher, date, and pagination. This information 
is, in varying combinations, amplified with or 
replaced by data on size, illustrations, maps, 
portraits, etc. Annotations are not a regular 
feature, but occasionally a brief one is given. 
Statistics of coverage follow each state entry, 
thus: “Minnesota (87 counties) (103 histories 
about 57 of the 87 counties).’”’ A formal bib- 
liography of sources consulted is not appended, 
but a useful bibliographical summary is given 
in the Introduction as well as a statement re- 
garding the status of the W.P.A. Historical 
Records Survey Project which was terminated 
in June, 1942. Another helpful feature is an oc- 
casional note at the end of a state section, citing 
works not within the scope of this bibliography 
but still pertinent. There is a reprinting of the 
Introductions to the first two editions of the 
present work. 

Liberal use is made of abbreviations, but 
there is no list indicating their meanings. This is 
hardly a disadvantage for ordinary purposes, 
since the meanings are generally obvious from 
their context although “Pl. Dir. Ogle, Chi.” 
(p. 41) aroused this reviewer’s curiosity for a 
moment. 

It would be unreasonable to expect absolute 
completeness in a work of this sort. As the com- 
piler states: “It is doubtful that any bibliogra- 
phy of the over 3,000 counties in the 48 states 
will ever be up to date.” At the same time, there 
are certain puzzling omissions. For instance, to 
cite a source which the compiler himself men- 
tions—Weaver and Mills, “County Historical 
Material in the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society Library”*—there are 40 
counties therein listed which do not appear in 
the present work. Assuming that these counties 
were rejected by Mr. Peterson because the his- 
tories of them do not meet one or more of his 
specifications (and this is a large assumption), 
one still does not understand why Lyle S. 
Evans’ two-volume A Standard History of Ross 
County, Ohio? (a county which Mr. Peterson 


* Ohio State Archeological and Historical Quarterly, 
XLV (1936), 95-150. 
2 Chicago: Lewis Publishing Co., 1917 . 


does include) is left out. The reason is doubtless 
a good one, but what is it? A number of similar 
instances might be cited. 

When Mr. Peterson in an engaging apologia 
for the county history as a form of literature 
(paragraphs 4-7, Introduction) observes that 
“Some authors of County histories... . jn. 
c! ue something of the geology, the animal life 
and vegetation of their locality” one realizes 
with a start that no less a figure than Gilbert 
White might be classified as a county historian, 
For what is the Natural History and Antiquities 
of Selborne if not the perfect “county history”? 
The present volume may not be perfect, but it is 
useful and, for libraries concerned with local 
history, important. It fills in a long-standing 
bibliographical lacuna. 

PHILLIPS TEMPLE 
Riggs Memorial Library 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 


A Notation for a Public Documents Classification. 
By ELLen Jackson. (“Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College Bulletins,” 
Vol. XLIII, No. 20; “Library Bulletins,” 
Ny. 8.) Stillwater: Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 1946. Pp. 36. Free 
on request. 


Miss Jackson’s work is a lucid exposition of a 
system of notation for public documents which 
she devised for the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. Although she lays claim 
only to the notation system, she must also be 
given credit for the classification to which it has 
been applied. The classification consists of 
eleven main classes: 


A -—Colonial and Revolutionary period and first 
fourteen Congresses of the United States 
B-F—Federai government of the United States 
B Congress 
C Judiciary 
D President 
E Executive departments 
F Independent establishments 
J —Confederacy 
M -—States, territories, island possessions of the 
United States 


N —Interstate agencies 
P -—Foreign governments 
T —International agencies 


The first subdivisions under each class consist 
of a combination of two capital letters, usually 
the first two of the significant word in the name 
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of a division, office, etc. Subdivisions beyond the 
first are indicated by numbers, on the Cutter 
model. 

Although the author disclaims a desire to 
enter the discussion of the issuing office versus 
the subject approach, she has taken a stand in 
favor of the former. This essentially archival 
arrangement is admirably fitted to the needs of 
document classification. It is simple, direct, and 
space-conserving and has the advantage of col- 
locating material obviously belonging together. 
To the extent, then, that Miss Jackson popu- 
larizes this view, she is deserving of high credit. 
For the rest, however, it is only fair that certain 
shortcomings should be noted. Owing very 
likely to purely local considerations, only the 
classes for the federal government are developed 
toa workable degree. In a small library the for- 
eign documents, for instance, could be quite 
easily handled in a single class, but in large re- 
search libraries the breakdown by country, 
province, city, issuing office, etc., may turn out 
to be every bit as complicated as for the United 
States. Another consideration is the use in the 
notation of letters and figures. Perhaps the ma- 
jority of the libraries having extensive docu- 
ments collections use the LC classification. In 
all such libraries Miss Jackson’s notation is 
bound to bring confusion. A purely numerical 
notation could be substituted, except for the 
present base of eleven main classes. Further- 
more, if this is done, it will cease to b> Miss 
Jackson’s notation. On the whole, the work is 
well worth careful perusal and is bound to shed 
some light on the perplexing documents prob- 
lem. Still, the author must be said to have suc- 
ceeded better in the field in which she claims no 
credit rather than in the field of her recognized 
purpose—the devising of an adequate notation 
for documents. 

ARTHUR B. BERTHOLD 
University of Chicago Library 


Guides to the Harvard Librarizs, No. 1: Eco- 
nomics and Business. By ARTHUR H. COLE. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Library, 
1947. Pp. x +64. 

The title of this pamphlet should be “How 
To Use the Harvard Libraries When Searching 
for Business and Economics Publications.” It 
consists primarily of a simplified account of the 
methods of library use for beginning research 
workers and secondarily of a general explana- 
tion of the geographical location of the main 








business and economics collections on the 
Harvard campus and in the Boston area. Since 
the guide is to campus geography and library 
technique rather than to content, the signifi- 
cance of the work is local and limited. It may 
very well be “‘an aid to graduate students who 
are doing research work in economics and busi- 
ness,” but three-fourths of the material (on li- 
brary research technique) is available to all in 
much more complete form in standard research 
manuals, and the local information could have 
been summarized in half-a-dozen pages of 
mimeographed material. 

The monograph is divided into four sections, 
dealing with library facilities, library tools, 
practical applicatiors, and special fields of eco- 
nomics and business. Under “facilities” there 
are brief references to the general organization 
of the Harvard University Library (composed 
of the Harvard College Library, seventeen de- 
partmental libraries, and eight house libraries) ; 
appropriate nonuniversity collections in the 
Boston area; and the “basic Harvard libraries 
for research in economics and business” (the 
Baker, Widener, Houghton, Littauer, and Law 
School collections); but the greater part of the 
chapter is given over to “‘the effective use of the 
basic libraries” by means of card catalogs, bib- 
liographies, stack use, reference librarians, inter- 
library loans, and book purchase. Section II is 
confined entirely to guides to monographic liter- 
ature and serial publications, with listings and 
descriptions of the standard works. These are 
collected, along with other specific titles referred 
to, in a checklist at the end. Section III tells 
how to locate a book in the Harvard Library 
and offers a note on how to start a bibliography. 
The contribution of Section IV, entitled “Spe- 
cial Fields,” is illustrated by the following (p. 
47): 

International Trade and Tariff Problems. The 
material on the theory of international trade is di- 
vided between the Baker and Widener Libraries in 
much the same manner as that on economic theory 
generally. Early material is assembled in the Kress 
and Aldrich Rooms, while the more modern mono- 
graphs are to be found in Widener. On the other 
hand, books and other items concerned with the 
practices of international trade [etc.].... have 
quite naturally been assembled by the Business 
School Library. Statistical data . . . . will be located 
partly in Widener, partly in Baker, and . . . . partly 
in Littauer. 

OrME W. PHELPS 


School of Business 
University of Chicago 
















The Index to American Catholic Pamphlets, Vol. 
III (August, 1942—May, 1946). Compiled by 
EUGENE P. WILLGING. Scranton, Pa.: The 
Author, 1946. Pp. 107. $1.25. 


Known as a pioneer in the field of Catholic 
pamphlet bibliography, Mr. Willging, now as- 
sistant librarian of the Catholic University of 
America, has again presented us with a compre- 
hensive and workable compilation. In this third 
volume he includes approximately 650 titles of 
new publications or revisions of older titles 
which appeared in the four years 1942-46. This 
is about half of the number of pamphlets in- 
cluded in his Volume II, which surveyed the 
previous five years. The war years have been no 
kinder to pamphleteers than to other users of 
printer’s ink and paper pulp. But even this 
“fileful” necessitates an index, especially when 
we read that in the year 1944 Catholic pamphlet 
sales surpassed twenty-five million. 

The present volume consists of a classified 
list of titles, an alphabetic index to this classified 
section, and a preliminary body of pertinent 
material. Mr. Willging has simplified the 
Dewey, Library of Congress, and Lynn schemes 
and presents it in the Table of Contents. A 
“Conversion Table” permits the conversion of 
the consecutive serial numbers of Volume I into 
the classified numbers of Volumes II and III. 
The material is logically grouped by subject and 
under each subject division is alphabetized by 
author. Information given for each pamphlet 
includes short author and title, publisher, date, 
paging, price, and a descriptive annotation. 
Three type sizes enable us to distinguish the 
various information quickly. The alphabetical 
index is by author, title, and subject, with 
numerous cross-references. 

The preliminary matter includes a Foreword 
by His Excellency, Bishop Hafey of Scranton; 
an Introduction by the compiler; an article by 
the Rev. J. Leo Boyle describing Philadelphia’s 
pamphlet center, the Catholic Information 
League; and an invaluable “‘History of Ameri- 
can Catholic Pamphlet Publishers.” A “Direc- 
tory of Publishers” and a “Calendar of Feasts”’ 
for rack-tenders complete this highly practical 
and usable booklet. A few more words should be 
said of two features of this Index. Fifteen Ameri- 
can Catholic pamphlet publishers have contrib- 
uted a brief historical sketch of their respective 
firms, a sales summary, and a list of the titles of 
which a hundred thousand or more copies have 
been sold. An examination of these sketches is 
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sure to impress one with the magnitude of the 
pamphlet industry, even restricted as it is to 
Catholic dogma and apologetics. The well. 
known Paulist Press lists 53 titles, of which 
nearly sixteen million copies have been soid, 
The Queen’s Work reports a pamphlet sale of 
eighteen million. On the library front this seems 
to be the Age of Pamphlets! 

In his Introduction Mr. Willging presents 
some cogent remarks on the sales, distribution, 
and subject trends of pamphlets and suggestions 
for a personal pamphlet file. Subject trends are 
toward titles on international law and relations, 
especially on the problems of peace and the 
postwar world. From his wealth of personal ex- 
perience with pamphlets, the compiler has writ- 
ten simple directions for organizing and housing 
a vertical file either alphabetically or by classifi- 
cation. 

One prominent librarian is reputed to have 
said “‘Give me a library of pamphlets and peri- 
odicalsandI cananswerany reference question.” 
For the librarian, educator, and general thirster 
for knowledge of Catholic subjects, here is the 
index to both needs and demands. 


RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


Department of Library Science 
University of Michigan 


A Gazetteer of Hebrew Printing. By ARON FREI- 
MANN. New York: New York Public Library, 
1946. Pp. 86. 

The book of no other ethnical or cultural 
group has so vast a geographical expanse as has 
the Hebrew. The story of Hebrew printing since 
1475, when the first Hebrew book came off the 
press, is the account of the entire Jewish dias- 
pora for the last half-millennium. The Hebrew 
characters wandered over all the quarters of the 
world with the Jewish people, so that there is 
not a single land on the earth which at one time 
or another has not housed a Hebrew press. A 
cataloger in a Jewish library must be a perfect 
linguist and geographer to be able to identify 
the places of the printing of Hebrew books. 

Until a few decades ago the homeland of 
Hebrew printing was eastern Europe, in which 
the majority of the Jews lived, especially Russia 
and Poland. The annihilation of European 
Jewry by the Nazis and the gradual extinction 
of Jewish learning and culture in Soviet Russia 
have dealt a death blow to the Hebrew presses 
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REVIEWS 


in Europe. Hebrew printing has shifted in the 
last years to Palestine and the United States, 
the two greatest Jewish centers today. 

The last gazetteer of Hebrew printing was 
compiled in 1930." Since the history of no other 
people has changed during the last sixteen years 
as much as has that of the Jewish people, there 
was a need for a new gazetteer. The present 
yolume makes up the deficiency. 

The author of the new Gazelteer, Professor 
Aron Freimann, is the senior Jewish bibliogra- 
pher of our time. He was librarian at the Frank- 
furter Stadtbibliothek from 1904 onward; he 
was the editor from 1896 to 10921 of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Hebraische Bibliographie, coeditor 
of the Zeitschrift fiir die Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland, coeditor of the Germania Judaica, 
and the author of many other publications. In 
the year 1939 Freimann joined the staff of the 
Jewish Division of the New York Public Li- 
brary. Whereas previous gazetteers had ascer- 
tained only 622 places employing Hebrew fonts, 
Freimann now lists 939. He has made the first 
attempt to record in alphabetical order all 
known places in which Hebrew printing has 
been carried on, regardless of how large or small 
the scale. Each place of printing is represented 
at least once by what is believed to be its first 
item of Hebrew typography. Some items refer 
to works written in languages other than He- 
brew but in which Hebrew characters appear, if 
only a single word ora sentence in Hebrew type. 

Freimann has also rectified many factual er- 
rors which in the course of years established 
themselves in historical and bibliographical pub- 
lications. The Gazetteer is therefore a very useful 
tool for every librarian. 

Erratum: p. 58. Pietrokow read Piotrkow. 


JuDAH ROSENTHAL 
College of Jewish Studies 
Chicago, Illinois 


Russian Writers: A Bio-bibliographical Diction- 
ary from the Age of Catherine II to the October 
Revolution of 1917. By VALENTINE SNow. 
New York: International Book Service, 
1946. Pp. 222. $3.75. 

This handbook contains much useful infor- 
mation for one who would quickly like to find 
out the most important facts concerning some 


‘Hermann Meyer, “Index Topo-Bibliographi- 
cus,” Soncino Blatter [Berlin], III (1930), 243-58. 
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figure in Russian literature. In this respect the 
author has been quite inclusive, and even some 
very obscure writers are not forgotten. The bio- 
bibliographical information, so far as it goes, is 
accurate. 

The book possesses the following limitations. 
No data whatsoever are given concerning stand- 
ard editions of any author’s work. No informa- 
tion is given with regard to availability or lack 
of translations. Furthermore, there are absolute- 
ly no bibliographical references in the technical 
sense of the word. In short, while the book could 
be of use and interest to a neophyte in the field, 
it is certainly not for the specialist. 


G. V. BOBRINSKOY 
Department of Linguistics 
University of Chicago 


The Motion Picture: A Selected Booklist Pub- 
lished on the Occasion of the 20th Anniversary 
Year of the Sound Motion Picture. Compiled 
by Iris Barry, HELEN F. CONOVER, and 
HELEN Firz-Ricwarp. [Chicago]: American 
Library Association and Warner Bros. Pic- 
tures, Inc. [1946]. Pp. [16]. 


The Motion Picture is divided into five sec- 
tions: twelve titles on “The History of the 
Movies,” sixteen on “Movie Personalities,” 
fourteen on ‘Motion Picture Techniques,’ 
fourteen on the ‘Social and Aesthetic Interpre- 
tation of the Motion Picture,” and ten on ‘““The 
Movies as a Vocation.’”’ The compilers have 
done an admirable job of covering the subject 
with a total of only sixty-six titles, all of which 
are up to date and are best material for a general 
knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. Frederick Wezeman, in an interesting 
but in my opinion misguided letter printed in 
the A. L. A. Bulletin of November, 1946, writes: 
“The movies and the libraries are competing for 
the mind and soul of America.” If this too 
widely held concept of the relationship between 
motion pictures and the library were true, the 
latter might well fold its branches and wither 
away. Olga M. Peterson, in the Foreword to The 
Motion Picture, states, ‘Librarians believe in 
books not because there is any special cultural 
value in the act of reading, but because the book 
is the most satisfactory means man has yet de- 
vised for communicating his thoughts to others. 
Yet there are fields of communication in which 
the printed page can never convey complete un- 
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derstanding. The Librarian welcomes the film, 
therefore, as an extension of the power cf the 
book.” If this statement is true, the American 
Library Association and Warner Brothers are 
to be congratulated in presenting a well- 
annotated and comprehensive list of books that 
should contribute to the better understanding 
of and appreciation for the potentialities of the 
newest and most vital medium of communica- 
tion—the sound motion picture. 

Members of the motion picture industry 
often say that they can and will make just as 
good motion pictures as the public will patron- 
ize. Whether or not this is true, if the American 


public library has any reason for existence it js 
as the main agency for the continuing develop. 
ment and raising of the cultural level of the 
people. The library, therefore, should not take 
an antagonistic and competitive attitude to- 
ward the motion picture but, rather, should 
endeavor to disseminate information about this 
other medium of communication and should co- 
operate with it in bettering the cultural state of 
the people. 

GEORGE KENDALL COLE, Jr. 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
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BOOK 


Let theePeople Read! A Proposal for the Establish- 
ment of a City-County Public Library for the 
Citizens of Spartanburg, South Carolina. By 
W. STANLEY HOOLE. Spartanburg: Spartanburg 
County Foundation, 1946. Pp. 24. 

The people will read if the recommendations of 
this survey of library needs in Spartanburg County 
are put into effect. Whether they will have sufficient 
materials and guidance to do the kind of purposeful 
reading envisioned in the report is doubtful, but they 
will have progressed some way toward this goal. 
The survey, by the director of libraries of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, follows the familiar pattern of 
such studies. The community is analyzed, primarily 
in statistical terms; the plight of the present library 
is underlined; comparison is made with library pro- 
vision in near-by cities and counties; the A.L.A. 
standards are used to document shortcomings. The 
recommendation is for a county library with in- 
creased funds, more books, a larger staff, and an 
extension program. The strength of the report is in 
the sympathy it shows for local accomplishments 
and institutions. Its weakness is that it judges exist- 
ing service by ready-made standards that may not 
be appropriate for Spartanburg, and it prescribes a 
ready-made solution. 


A Check List of Alabama Imprints, 1807-1870. By 
RHODA COLEMAN ELLISON. University: Univer- 
sity of Alabama Press, 1946. Pp. ii+151. $1.75. 
(Planographed.) 

Although the compiler disclaims completeness 
for this check list, she has added sixty-seven items 
for 1807-40 to McMurtrie’s list covering those years, 
as well as extending it to 1870. The list is divided into 
three parts: “Newspapers,” “Periodicals,” and 
“Books, Pamphlets, Broadsides, Maps, and Music,” 
each arranged chronologically and indexed sepa- 
rately. For every item, in addition to the appropri- 
ate bibliographical information, one library loca- 
tion is recorded where one could be discovered— 
within Alabama, if possible; otherwise, out of the 
state. 


Union List of Serials in the Libraries of Metropolitan 
Detroit. Compiled as a joint project of the Micut- 
GAN CHAPTER OF THE SPECIAL LIBRARIES Asso- 
CIATION and the Detroit Pus.ic Lrprary. De- 
troit: Wayne University Press, 1946. Pp. 670. 
(Lithoprinted.) 

According to its Preface, this volume records the 
serials in thirty-nine library collections in metro- 
politan Detroit as of January, 1943, with the addi- 
tion, in a few instances, of certain important sets 
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acquired since that date. While not all-inclusive with 
respect to Detroit libraries—a few found themselves 
unable to participate in the project—the list re- 
veals the scholarly resources of the Detroit area and 
includes some valuable collections not covered in the 
Union List of Serials in the Libraries of the United 
States and Canada. The form of entry follows that 
used in the Union List of Serials. The work of com- 
piling and editing the material was done under the 
supervision of a committee of the Michigan Chapter 
of the Special Libraries Association headed by Mabe] 
L. Conat, with W.P.A. assistance from 1939 to 1942 
and with professional and clerical help from Wayne 
University Library and the Detroit Public Library 
from 1945 on. 


The Negro in the United States: A Bibliography: A Se- 
lect Reference and Minimum College Library Re- 
sources List. By PAuL B. FoREMAN and MozeELL 
C. Hitt. (“Bulletin of the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College,” Vol. XLIV, No. 5 [February, 1947].) 
Pp. 24. 

This bibliography represents one of the first 
projects completed under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Teaching of the Southwestern Sociological 
Society. It is planned for use by teachers as a source 
list and by teachers or librarians as an ordering or 
surveying guide. The criteria for inclusion of items 
therefore reflect the compilers’ desire to include the 
best readings available, together with the necessity 
for keeping the cost within reach of small college 
libraries. There are three sections: “Books,” 
“Monographs and Pamphlets,” and “Primary 
Periodical References.” The compilers are profes- 
sors of sociology—Mr. Foreman at Oklahoma 
A. and M. College and Mr. Hill at Langston Uni- 
versity. 


The Pioneer Period of European Railroads: A Tribuie 
to Mr. Thomas W. Streeter. Issued by BAKER 
LIBRARY, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION, HARVARD UNIVERsITY. (‘Kress 
Library of Business and Economics Publica- 
tions,” No. 3.) Boston, 1946. Pp. vi+71. $0.50. 
With this handsome brochure the Baker Library 

signalizes the gift to it of Mr. Thomas W. Streeter’s 

material on non-American railroads, collected by 
him over a considerable period of years. An essay 
on the pioneer period of railroads in England, 

France, and the United States by Professor Arthur 

L. Dunham of the University of Michigan is followed 

by a list of early European railroad items held in 

the Baker and other Harvard libraries, including 
both those comprising Mr. Streeter’s gift and others 
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in the possession of the Harvard libraries. The com- 
pilers suggest that the list, besides serving as an 
aid to students working in foreign railroad history 
of the pioneering period, may stimulate research 
and perhaps serve as the initial step in the prepara- 
tion of a finding-list of publications in this field in 
the important transportation libraries of the 
country. 


The Catholic Booklist, 1946. Edited under the 
auspices of the CATHOLIC LrpraRy AssocIA- 
TION by SIsTER Mary LUELLA and SIsTER MARY 
PETER CLAVER. River Forest, Ill.: Department 
of Library Science, Rosary College, 1946. $0.50. 
Like its predecessor, The Catholic Booklist, 1942- 

1945 (reviewed in the Library Quarterly, XVI [1946], 

83), this is “an annotated bibliography for the most 

part Catholic in authorship or subject matter, 

chosen as a guide to the recreational reading of the 

Catholic layman.” Thirteen subject-matter special- 

ists contribute sections covering bibliography, biog- 

raphy, education, fiction, general reference, history 
and description, literature, mission literature, 
philosophy and psychology, religion, science, social 
sciences, and books for children and young people. 

There is a cumulated author and title index to the 

items in both the earlier and the present list. 


Books Published in the United States, 1944: A Selec- 
tion for Reference Libraries. Issued by the Com- 
MITTEE ON AID TO LIBRARIES IN WAR AREAS, 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BOARD, AMERICAN 
Lrsprary AssocraTion. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1946. Pp. 41. $0.50. 

Intended to inform librarians in war areas of 
recent American books which contain important 
contributions to knowledge or are of special signifi- 
cance for reference libraries, this list is a continua- 
tion of the compilation by Charles F. McCombs for 
the years 1939-43, published in 1945. The general 
scope and arrangement are the same as those of the 
earlier list. The original selection of titles for in- 
clusion was based on book reviews in scholarly 
journals, and the compiler, Foster M. Palmer, refer- 
ence assistant in the Harvard College Library, dis- 
cussed the tentative subject lists with appropriate 
members of the Harvard faculty and with depart- 
mental librarians before making the final selections. 


Personnel Rules for Non-academic Employees. Issued 
by the UNIVEeRsITy oF CALIFoRNIA. [Berkeley], 
1947. Pp. 11. 

These rules apply to the librarians of all campuses 
of the University of California, as well as to other 
nonacademic employees, and were developed in 
consultation with the library administration. They 
cover the regulations governing compensation, 
hours of service, sick leave, holidays, and the like, 
and are of particular interest in connection with 


the article by Bryant and Kaiser describing the de. 
velopment of the position classification and com. 
pensation plan for the libraries of the University 
of California, which appears in this issue of the 
Library Quarterly. 


Biography Index: A Cumulative Index to Biographical 
Material in Books and Magazines, Vol. I, No, 
(September, 1946). Published quarterly by the 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York 52, New York. 
Pp. 115. On the service basis. 

The newest of the H. W. Wilson Company’s 
cumulative indexes is “designed to meet the need for 
a one-place index to biographical material,” and js 
intended for both popular and scholarly use. Aj 
types of biographical material are covered. Current 
books in English and some fifteen hundred periodi- 
cals are examined for the material. The main sec- 
tion of the Jndex is alphabetical by names; there js 
added an index to the professions and occupations 
of those indexed in the main section. This first issue 
which covers the period January 1—September 1, 
1946, contains approximately three thousand bio- 
graphies. 


Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades: First 
Supplement. Compiled by ELorse RvE. Chicago 
American Library Association, 1946. Pp. 76 


$1.25. 


Miss Rue’s Subject Index to Readers (1938) was 
revised and expanded in 1943 as Subject Index to 
Books for Primary Grades (reviewed in the Library 
Quarterly, XTIT [1943], 355). This supplement in- 
dexes over 225 titles published from late 1942 
through early 1946; two-thirds of these are trade 
books. Besides the list proper, there is a “List of 
Books Indexed” and a few “Notes on New Edi- 
tions.” One-third of the books analyzed are starred 
for first or second purchase. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Uni- 
versities, 1945-1946 (Number 13). Compiled for 
the AssocIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES; 
edited by ArNnotp H. Trotter. New York 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1946. Pp. xiii+71. $1.50. 


From 1941 to 1945 the number of dissertations 
reported in the annual volumes of this series de- 
clined steadily, from 3,526 (the all-time high) to 
1,576. With this volume the trend is at last re- 
versed, with a gain of 132 over the previous year 
However, the effect of the war is still apparent; 
seventy of the dissertations are designated “secret 
research,” many of them with titles withheld. The 
1946 volume follows its predecessors in format and 
in the inclusion of such useful features as the table 
showing the practice of the several colleges and uni- 
versities with respect to publication and loan of 
dissertations. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Atom Power and Moral Faith. By T. V. Smita. 
Claremont, Calif.: Claremont College, 1946. Pp. 
vii+56. $2.00. 

“Bibliography of County Histories of the 3111 
Counties in the 48 States: 1946-1947 Revised 
Edition.”” Compiled by C. Stewart PETERSON. 
Baltimore: The Author, 1946. Pp. 126. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

Bokvénnen, Nrs. 1, 2, Argang 1 (September, Novem- 
ber, 1946.) Utgiven av Siallskapet Bokvannerna, 
Box 6023, Stockholm 6. Pp. 12, 32. 50 dre. 

Books from Chapel Hill: A Complete Catalogue, 1923- 
1945. (“University of North Carolina Sesquicen- 
tennial Publications,” Louis R. Witson, Direc- 
tor.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1946. Pp. xxv-+206. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 
$0.50. 

Danske Biblioteksbygninger. By CARL J@RGENSEN. 
(“Statens Bibliotekstilsyns Publikationer,’’ No. 
18.) Copenhagen: Foklebibliotekernes bibliogra- 
fiske Kontor, 1946. Pp. 136. 

Directory of Personnel in Pennsylvania Libraries. 
Compiled by Junior MEMBERS’ RouND TABLE 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
[Philadelphia]: Pennsylvania Library Associa- 
tion, 1946. Pp. 78. $1.00. 

Dutch Corantos, 1618-1650: A Bibliography Illus- 
trated with 334 Facsimile Reproductions of Coran- 
tos Printed 1618-1625 and an Introductory Essay 
on 17th Century Stop Press News. By FOLKE 
Dant. The Hague: Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 
1946. Pp. 168. 

Encyclopedia of the Negro: Preparatory Volume with 
Reference Lists and Reports. By W. E. B. Du 
Bors and Guy B. Jounson. Rev. ed. New York: 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, Inc., 1946. Pp. 215. $3.75. 

Erasmus: Speculum scientiarum, Vol. 1, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary 1, 1947). Published bi-weekly by the Pan- 
theon Press, Amsterdam, 78, Leidschegracht, 
Holland. Pp. 32. $12 per year; single copies $0.70. 

Four Year Report of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore’s Public Library, 1942-1945. Balti- 
more: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1946. Pp. 140. 

Guides to the Harvard Libraries, No. 1: Economics and 
Business. By ArtHuur H. Core. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Library, 1947. Pp. x+64. 

Harvard Library Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 1 (Winter, 
1947). Published three times a year by the 
Harvard University Library. Pp. 127. $4.00 per 
year; single copies $1.50. 

The Humanities Review, Vol. I, No. 1 (January, 
1947). Edited by GertrupDE M. Horcan. Pub- 


lished monthly at 4701 Broadway, San Antonio 2, 
Texas. Pp. 56. $3.50 per year; two years, $6.00. 

Imprimatur: A Literary Quarterly for Bibliophiles, 
Vol. I, No. 1 (January, 1947). Edited and pub- 
lished by Ltoyp EMERSON SIBERELL, P.O. Box 
51, Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. Pp. 32. 
$2.00 per year; single copies $o.50. 

Improving Reading in Content Fields: Proceedings of 
the Annual Conference on Reading Held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1946, Vol. VIII. (“Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monographs,” No. 62.) Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 
viii+240. $2.00. 

Interim Report of the Survey of Public Libraries in 
New York State. Albany: Division of Research, 
Department of Education, 1946. Pp. 21. (Pliano- 
graphed.) 

Let the People Read! A Proposal for the Establishment 

of a City-County Public Library for the Citizens of 

Spartanburg, South Carolina. By W. STANLEY 

Hoo e. Spartanburg: Spartanburg County Foun- 

dation, 1946. Pp. 24. 

Manual of the William Freeman Myrick Goss Li- 

brary of the History of Engineering and Associated 

Collections. By WrtLLIAM MuRRAY HEPBURN. 

Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University Engineering 

Experiment Station, 1947. Pp. 218. 

National Library System—A Plan for India. By S. R. 
RANGANATHAN. (“Library Science in India,” No. 
1.) Lahore: Indian Librarian, 1946. Pp. 46. Rs. 
1-8. 

A Notation for a Public Documents Classification. By 
ELLEN Jackson. (“Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical! College Builetins,’’ Vol. XLIII, No. 
20; “Library Bulletins,” No. 8.) Stillwater: Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1946. 
Pp. 36. Free on request. 

Of Making Many Books: A Hundred Years of Read- 
ing, Writing and Publishing. By ROGER BURLIN- 
GAME. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 
Pp. xii+347. $3.75. 

The Pacific Spectator: A Journal of Interpretation, 
Vol. I, No. 1 (Winter, 1947). Published quarterly 
for the Pacific Coast Committee for the Humani- 
ties by Stanford University Press. Pp. 132. $3.50 
per year; single copies, $1.00. 

People and Books: A Study of Reading and Book- 
buying Habits. By Henry C. Link and Harry 
ARTHUR Hopr. New York: Book Industry Com- 
mittee, Book Manufacturers’ Institute, 1946. 
Pp. 166. $10. 

Problems of Faculty Personnel. Compiled and edited 
by JoHN Date RussELL. (“Proceedings of the 


— 
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Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions,” Vol. XVIII [1946]). Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 146. $2.00. 
(Planographed.) 

Public Investment and Full Employment. Issued by 
the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR Orrice. (“Studies 
and Reports,”’ No. 3 [new series].) Montreal: In- 
ternational Labour Office, 1946. $2.25. 

Public Relations: A Program for Colleges and Univer- 
sities. By W. EMERSON REcK. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1946. Pp. xiv+286. $3.00. 

Quarterly Bulletin of the South African Library, Vol. 
I, No. 1 (September, 1946). Edited by D. H. 
VARLEY; published by the South African Library, 
Cape Town. Pp. 28. Annual subscription, $1.00; 
single copies, $0.30. 

Reconversion in Industrial Relations. By Bryce M. 
STEWART and WALTER J. Couper. (“Industrial 
Relations Monographs,” No. 13.) New York: 
Industrial Relations Counselors, 1946. Pp. 72. 
$1.75. 

Reports of Officers for the Fiscal Year Ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1946. Issued by the CARNEGIE CORPORA- 
TION OF NEw York. New York: The Corpora- 
tion, 1946. Pp. go. 

Science and Freedom. By LyMAN Bryson. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. xi+ 
191. $2.75. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Archivist of the United 
States as to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 
1945-1946. Issued by the NATIONAL ARCHIVES. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1946. 
Pp. 14. 

State-Local Relations: Report of the Committee on 
State-Local Relations. Issued by the CouNciL oF 


STATE GOVERNMENTS. Chicago: Council of State 
Governments, 1946. Pp. xvi+228. 

Studies of British Newspapers and Periodicals from 
Their Beginning to 1800: A Bibliography. By 
KATHERINE KIRTLEY WEED and RICHMOND 
PucH Bonp. (“Studies in Philology, Extrg 
Series,’’ No. 2.) Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. vi+233. Cloth, $3.50; 
paper, $2.50. 

Ulrich’s Periodicals Directory: A Classified Guide tog 
Selected List of Current Periodicals, Foreign ang 
Domestic, sth ed. Edited by CAROLYN F. Utara, 
New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1947. Pp. x+-399, 
$15. 

UNESCO: Its Purpose and Its Philosophy. By 
Juttan Hux ey. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1947. Pp. 62. $2.00. 

Union List of Serials in the Libraries of Metropolitan 
Detroit. Compiled as a joint project of the 
MICHIGAN CHAPTER OF THE SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION and the Detroit Pus.ic Liprary, 
Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1946. Pp. 670, 

Vocational Education of College Grade. Issued by the 
U.S. Orrice or EpucatTion. (“Bulletins,’’ No. 8 
[1946].) Washington: Government Printing Of 
fice, 1946. Pp. xii+-126. $o.30. 

Weapon of Silence. By THEODORE F. Koop. Chicago; 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. xi+304 
$3.50. 

William Andrews Clark Memorial Library: Report of 
the First Decade, 1934-1944. Berkeley : University 
of California Press, 1946. Pp. 78. 

The Yale Collections. By W1LMARTH S. Lewis. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. Pp. 54 
$2.00. 











